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The World in Your Garden 
By W. H. Cascr 


The Neve Verk Kotanical Garton 


With 24 Paintings by Else Roxtelmatn 


more than two miles in the wit, Down 

to the Jowlands we slithered and slipped 
of precipitous trails ta beeotie involved: in 
seemingly interminable miles of mud, some of 
it almost sudile-girth deep. 

Ahead through the mists loomed the goal, 
the somber ridges of the Cordillera Cutuea, 
aie of the easternmost wrinkles of the Ecua- 
doran Andes, which les at the margin of the 
great Amazonian plain. Only.one real obstacl: 
lay ahead, And thnt was the Jivaro Indians. 

‘Only a few years before, in the course of a 
single morning, one group had made “museum 
specimens” of more than twenty gold miners 
who hud been tres ing On thelr territory, 
and Tyas nbt certain if it would be this group 
with which I would make contact, or possibly 
amore friencly one, 

Thad stipposed that head shrinking was no 
longer practiced by these Lydians, but after 
Seving a rather fresh relic with a magnificent 
set of red mustaches, T seriously pondered 
removing my uWn fitural facial «dornment. 
Personally, Twas in no mood to dnt 
try his hand at an art job on me. 


Tove of Gardens an “Open Sesame” 


1 was received into the house of the chief 
of the region with the customary aloof cour- 
tesy, After some hours of circuitous and 
seemingly fruitless palaver, the old chief and 
1 wandered out into his garden and, as best 
we could in the phrases we had in common, 
luilked of the plants he was growing there. 

The hend-hunting Jivarus ace excellent 
gardeners, Among the plants ii the chief’ 


Tm WAY had been long and over passes 


garden were four which are commonly yrown 
in parts of the United States. One of these is 
the papaya. “The Jivaros do not tse the ripe 
fruit; instead, they couk the green fruit. 

Another plant which, by its trailing. vine 
und brigkt-blue Howers would be recognized 
by anybody us a close relative of the garden 
morning glory (page 32), the old chief called 
ing! Although we seldom see its flowers here 
ia the North, we regularly raise it in our own 
gardens under the name of sweet potato, 

The other two we know only as ornamentuls, 
The Jivaros grow the canna dor food and the 
angels trumpet as the source of a narcotic 
doug: [page 50). 

Apparently T was the first plant explorer 
the old chief had ever seen, and when he 
finally understood that all 1 really wanted 
was to study the plants of his territory, the 
harriers were fet down, After that talk mbout 
the plants in his garden I lived with that 
vroup in perfect harmony for as long as | 
Staved in the re Being gardeners, we had 
something in_comtion, 

Another time I walked in a gurden at 
Skagway, Alasku, at 10 p. m., with the sun 
still shining, admiring such things ss Mexican. 
duhlias, Mediterranean swret peas, African 
pelargoniums, European pansies, and South 
American petunins. All the while the grower 
and T—strangers an hour befyre—were dis 
cussing the peculiar problems he had encuim- 
tered (and solved) in growing these foreign 
things in that far-northern garden, 

* Seo "Over Trail and Through Jomele te: Berner, 
WHE, Anthony, Nenuwae Grochapuny Maruanvr, 

Weber, 142! 


off Japan Came t 
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Se widespread the areas frote which our 
ecorative plitits hawe come that when we 
walk along our wurden paths it ie list lke 
taking an extensive tour. In fet, with just 
a little planning. even with no more than a. 
smu! backyard plot. anyone can say, “The 
world is in my garden.” 


Begionings of Oraumentyl Gardening 


The frst cultivtion of plants was for food, 
For thousands of years previgusly, the wild 
grains, fruits, bulbs, roots, and herbs had been 
Whlized, When cultivation besi—probably 
fot less than 20,000 yeurs ago—these were 
moved into the first gardens. And so, such 
succulent and quite edible things of the Merdi- 
lerranean and western Asin regions as the tulip, 
hyacinth, narcissus, and Star-of-Bethlehem 
took their places, as bulbous crops, beside the 
nutritionally similar onion and garlic. 

Before the nélvent of maize (Indian corm) 
inte Mesieo—an event of prehistaric times— 
the roots of the severul kinds of dahlins (page 
$4) Were an important syurce-of starchy food 
and so were grown us a crop, Potatoes, now 
commonly grown im Mexico ssa starch source, 
sevin ti have been introduced there from South 
America by the Spaniards. 

One of the prettiest sights | have ever seen 
owas alittle dusky-skinned Mexican-girl coming 
out of the bills with an armload of brightly 
colored dahlias, In olden times she would 
have heen returning with the mot: instead, 

Also, it is Indeed dificult for us to realize 
that se magnificent a sight as the water-lily 
called East Indian Innis even today stirs the 
sallvary glands of many Asiatics more than 
it does their esthetic senses (page 41). The 
large phigomes, or rootstalks, with thelrcurious 
air passages, ax well as the nutlike seeds are 
common items in Chinese groceries in our 
Taner cities, 

Jo medieval Europe a housewife out yather- 
ing + basket af violets, peimroses, or similar 
flowers probably was not fashioning a pretty 
bouquet, More: likely she was gettlug the 
huileritls tugether for a tasty: salad, or “salen,” 
as she would have called tt. Onee the dieti- 
tans fell us that |hese common Mowers are 
richer in vitamins than many af the paltid 
things we serve as salads, they will again 
heeome papular fond. 

With the invention of the sickle and the 
plow there was 4 great Increase in the crowing 
of the grains, agriculturally the most efficient 
producers of basic fopd materials and alsy the 
most ¢asity stored. This led to a reduction 
iW the effort spenton the cultivation af bulbous 
food sources such as the tulip and hyucinth, 
Apparently the same thing happend to tbe 


in Mesivg when maize was jntroduced 
vith Asmeric 

Hut tin is a sentimental enewture. How 
often people have brought me plants which 
were diseased, physiologically senescent, stray- 
aly, and asked me what todo for them. Ter- 
haps it would be no sore than a common 
geranium, hetter replaced hy one of the newer, 
more colorful, and miore foriferous kinds. Bult 
no, the owners would not throw it away and 
get oonew plant, for they had been tending it 
for a half-dozen years or more, 

And so it must have been difficult for man 
to discard those plants he had been carefully 
teneling for thousands of years in his vegetable 
gardens. Also, they could always be user us 
emergency foods in case of a failure of the 
amin cro 

Min is fundamentally a religious crea- 
ture, much given to watching for signs and 
Parienis Thus he early noted that certain 

inds of plants came inte bloom at regular 
fines. To primitive man this bordered on 
the supernatural, and sq the flowering period 
of various choice Kinds marked the jeriods 
when be worshiped particular deities. 

‘These floral calendars are a feature of many 
primitive peoples, Although considerably 
changed, these refiuious ceremonies still per- 
sist in our modern cherryblossom, tulijy, rose, 
and chrysanthemum festivals, 

Thus, offen starting out as foods, many 
Hunts were retained because of sentiment, or 
ecause they bad become associated with 

teligious ceremonies, In this way began the 
cultivation of Howers, 


Flowers for Medicines. 


Although some garden flowers were first 
cultivate as foods, others were first domesti- 
cated for their médi¢inal properties, In the 
paintings which follow, several of these ore 
featured. Foxglove originally was used as a 
source of medicines, notably heart ailments 
(us it-still isi, and sweet scabious as a cure 
for the iteh, Both were in herh snd medicinal 
gardens long before they were thought of as 
crnamentwls (pee 21) 

The Christmas-rose (feleberus niger), 
now prized for its early Mowers, was originally 
grown for its roats, which contain a poweriul 
purgative. The adonite. or menkshoor, with 
its spikes ol curious flowers, sy common in 
our gardens, already in medieval times-was a 
source nf a series of potent drugs aid poisons, 

The roots nf clecampane, u species of Inula 
uften seen in herbaceous borders, ance were 
the base of a much-used tonic, As some [n- 
dication of how long this plant has been cutti- 
vated, the present common name, elecampane, 
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What more philysnphi- 
eH) about sueh mgttens | 4 
wet heart, we still 
grow heartseaseand riw 
in our sartlens } 

There were other : 
ways in which our 
flowers came into gat | 
dens, In those dav | 
when bathing wn ¢ 
(oo convenient, | a 
had to ise the fact ri 
as well as possible. So 
the somewhat sweet : 


nted oartisrout was 
used both asa perfume 
and dusting pow- 
der, The word “arris” 
is a corruption of ints, 
and the source th: 
material js the pow 
dered root of the Flor 
vitine tris, one af the 
ancestors of the more 
common of mur tae 
warden groups af 
Ben 

Alist of flowers which 
came Into gardens first 
as the sources of per 
fumes and toilet w 
= n as substitute 
for sonp and water— 
ould be a: long one, 
There is a nd that 
a cerium ancient 
tal poteniate order 
that his buth water 
‘s have steeped in j 


Khas at Delhi, India 


He Repair 


ted thal je'las feud te hem fn latleation 
there was a slight oily ex« modern 
scum on the water. temple dour ormutt 
Disliking this apparent — MMted om the eolitms y 
continuation, he ur 
dered that it be skimmne 
was: discovered that this 
the real source of the trae 
While this legend ma: 
fact rem 
polite ladies f 
until bathtub bathin: 
no tere than en infuys 


sun Inlay of the Diwa 


off; whereupon it wool aches and hot fe 
iy substance was s nin flower gardens 
ochor One of these came to Am 
be apocryphal, the common garden inhabitant, which sometin 
away to vine 1 roadside weed, 1 
inal sponge baths ally under the name of Bouncing Bet. Th 
i fashionable was is the Ameritan form of the English name 
4 flowers in water. Bouncing Betsy. And if you are curious: y 


pworts 


vt is 


ins that the toilet water used by stray 
eir cei 


But things really were not so bad they tn how Mat name been vd ta this 
might seem, for almost every tegion has sein plant, vou will have to tefer to a dictionary 
plant which, when rubbed up in water, m Wth- and (8th-century English slang, or 
1 surt of seapy by For example, the down into the back coves of the southern 


people of Europe and Asin Minor had several Appalachians where it still ig used, I you 
species of Sihinuria, or soapwort, After the Jack opportunity to da either, then just re 
inveatinn of soapmaking from an extract of member that this plant was long associated 
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with household Inumdering, and then imavine 
the rear view of a buxem and billuwy laundry 
maid as she vigorously scrubbed her clothes. 

As civilization developed, scratch crops gave 
Way to systematic cultivation: agricultural 
touls were invented: new field methods and 
gurden procedures were developed; and effi- 
cient crops displaced the  poorer-yielding 


mnes. 

Along with his developing civilizution man’s 
esthetic sense also was awakening, so that 
ultimately, instead of being entitely utilitarian 
many plunts with showy flowers were cull 
vated solely for their beauty, From such evi- 
dences as we have, this beauty appreciation 
sees to be Seareely more than 10,000 years 
wld, 


The Wanderings of Plants 


1p is sometimes extremely dificult to deter- 
mine just where o plant is-really mative, 

Hollybocks often seed themselves along 
embankments, finally appedring ta be native, 
The blackberry-lily has become w denizen 
of fence rows in places (page 45). Wet 
both, Chinese In origin, have escaped from 
gardens. 

High in the South American Andes in 
Ecuador | once vate fa a moist place where 
{ found Une African calla, the southern Euro- 
peat iris, and the northern European pansy, 
all three growing in profusion and apparently 
perfectly at heme with the native plants. 
Fifty yards away were some stones giving 
evidence that a house of the early Spanish 
tra once was there, 

From these evidencws we may deduce that 
the owner had brought with him the plants 
which were growing in his garden in Spaln, 
But the jungle had again taken over, leaving 
lehind these three evidences: af man’s migra- 
tions and of his Inve nf familiar flowers, 

The Exst Indian Jotus bas always been i 
peoblem, for it is a double-threat migmtor 
(page 41). Man bas long used its tuberous 
Tontstocks and seed fr food—and the seeds 
are easily iransported and. viable for a very 
lone time. Also, the beauty of the flowers is 
sueh that it eurly bevatne attached to religious 
ceremonies. 

Thus, botanists have made contact with it 
appurently growing naturally in such distantly 
sepanited areas as Evypt, China, amd nocthern 
Australia, ‘The evidence, however. points to 
un origin in southeastern Asta, The story of 
its wanderings is the story of the early migta- 
tions of peoples fram southesstern Asia down 
through the islands of the East Indies. of the 
contacts between the southeastern Asintics 
with the Chinese peoples, and of their contacts 


and commerce with the early peoples of Lodia 
and ultimately with Egypt. 

Further examples are the Cherdkee rose and 
the peach, When André Michaux: came to 
America hunting for new plants for European 
gatdens (he was the first to bring the Catawba 
rhododendron and the fame azelea into culti- 
vation), he found in what is now the region 
of our southeastern States a bewutlful wild 
rese growing abiiodantiy, Later it was caller 
the Cheroker rose. It hus been arlopted as 
the Suite Nower of Georgia. ‘To our surprise, 
howewer, the Cherokee rose hes since been 
shown to be atutive of China. 

Apparently the Cherokee rose uriginally was 
faken overland from China to Persia, there 
to be picked up by the Arab Moslems and 
carried along with them when they planted 
their gardens in Spain, The Spaniards later 
brought it to the gardens of their settlements 
in Florida, from whence it escaped. to become 
haps the mast common and most celebrated 
A” rose in parts of the South, 

rly, when William Penn was negotint- 
ing with the Indiags for “Fenn’s Woods,” he 
found the savages cultivating the peach in 
their gardens. The peach is not m nitive 
American; it is a native of China and first 
ceamie to North America by the same toute as 
did the Cherokee rase. Being a food plant, 
it was artificially spread on Uhis continent with 
wreater rapidity. The peaches which certain 
of our Southwestern Indimns raise were intro- 
diced by Padre Junipero Serra’s co-workers 
inte the Californian missions from the trees 
grown in Mexican gardens, but also introduced 
there by the Spaniards, 


Early Centers of Ornamental Gardening 


id the Lord Goal planted o warden east- 
ward in Eden. . | + took the man, 
and put him inte the garden... to dress 
it and to Keegy it.” 

Asan old man sitting in the tents of his 
people io the land of Canaan, Abrahym ttst 
have recounted the scenes of outh in the 
neighborhood of Ur of the Chaldees, These 
stories became part of the lore of his descened- 
ants. ‘Thus when the layer Hebraic scribe set 
down the early history of his people, he had 
Adam: pla in a planted garden full of all 
mater of animals. 

Regardless of the other implications of the 
story, as described, the Garden of Eden was 
typical of the artificially planted, royal game 
preserves (called gardens) already present in 
the valley of the Euphrates at the time of 
Abraham's youth 

We know all too Jitth: of the early peoples 
who Jive! in the valleys of the Tigris and 
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With Botanica! Speeimens, the Author's Party Renirns fron 


The search tiny new apnymental Mi 
ie returning Trom Zempualtepre to Qaxs 
dea species. De. Camp, « plant exp 
fue ormuniental and economie materials, 


peoples such as the Elamites, whtise 
fiineipal city was Suva, destined under the 
later Persian: te a famous horticul- 
‘ral center and the source of many ef our 
rden deodratives (for example, Cracus 
customer und dris sesiana), Ly was ti Susa 
(called Shushan in the first chapter of the 
Tow ther) that King Abasuerus beld o 
garden party that lasted 180 d. 
One Assyrian king, Senoacherib, left ws 
vritings telling ot great lengeh of his gardens 
f plants they contained which were more fruit- 
ful than in their native homes, of the many 
plices he had sent expeditions to ger the 
plants, and of his extensive irrigation systems, 
the many garden pouls he built 
randsin Assurbanipal, whe reigned in 
the seventh century a,c, left us a fine sen of 
san the walls of the north palace at 
Ruyunjik which tell ws nich about the As- 
syrian garden of his dav 

Yn the history of gurdening 
Assurbanipal is important, for it was 
pushed “the a Empire iota 
Thos, for the first tine the peaples of 


the reign cf 
he who 


ers hay been going on for thousands of 
its pack anima 
won the stufl of the New Vork Botanical ( 
cially Cor relatives 


an expedition 
of possible pew 
{ widely 
anal hhacberricn 


addon with fiving phan 


inden, as 
Thodadenitra 


régions of the Tigris and Euphrittes came into 
lose contact with the Egyptians and the 
yptian garden (page §). 

Price to this, the gardens of the region had 
been planted in an informal, more ot less 
haphazard manner. The Egyptian gardeq 
planted in at geometric pattern And 
thus the formal type of plinting came to this 
oll Mesopotamian garden center. 

Hecause of an increasing aridity in the 
egion, irrigation was becoming mwre and more 
necesary. ‘This brought a system of hillside, 
terrace farming, When incorporated 
ormumental and pleasuré gardening, il was 
called the “hanging garde 

In reality, these hanging gundens were series 
of terraces, their outer edges suppurted by 
pila. Sometimes the pillars were of brick, 
mid hollow se that they might be filled with 
earth and thus accommolate the mots of large 
Lrees, 


*Ser, in the Natiomeat Grocearmc Mosc: “New 
hton Ancient Ur” by Mf L. Mullowan, Jani- 
HO: “Archeulouy, the Mirror of the Ages,” by 
sar Woolley, August, 199%;-"Crudle of 
zation,” by Jamey Baikie, Eebruary, 1916 

ing Tack Hist Horizon,” by Ab 
Folruary, 1916 
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Oceasionally these haming gardens were 
widelased towers, One of these seems to 
have been built hy Nebuchadnezzar the Great 
for his Tittle bride, homesick for the green 
hills of her native Medias Hushpnds still can 
feel some kinship with old Neb when the 
litte woman pointedly remarks that it is 
about time to get out into the garden and do 
the spring spacing, 

The Greek historians Strabo wnel Diodorus 
saw one of these hanging gardens before. it 
crumbled. ‘They tell us that it was abut 
1,500 feet Jong on ere side, that it was set 
back in ascending ters of terraces, and that 
because of the plants it held it looked like 
4 green mountain, The topmost terrace, on 
which was sitaated the principal garden, was 
supported by a hollow arch 150 fert high. 


Beginnings of the Persian Garden 

In 339 8. c. the Chaldean Empire collapsed 
under the attack of Cyrus, the Persian. ‘The 
Persians already had garden traditions, but, 
now in full power, they began a new cycle of 
Intensive garden development. 

The Idea of the formal garden with the 
plants in rows and an equal spacing between 
fants had been brewsht into Mesopotamia 
in the time of Assurbanipal. Under the Per- 
sians this developed into a real system, 
especially with the advent of intreasiag num- 
bers of purely ornamental plants and flowers. 
With the Persians, horticulture was considered 
a royal occupation, and special classes qf in- 
straction ity the art were conducted by and for 
the nobility. Cyrus is reputed te have bisstey 
of designing his own palace gardens and even 
‘at setting out many of the plants himseli, 

When, in 330 n, ©, Alexander the Great 
looked on the dead body of the last ef these 
Persian monarchs, the Persian garden had 
developed into a thing af remarkable beauty, 

‘The Greeks did nut destmy the gardens 
which they found, as some other conquerors 
hove dope.* Instewd, they cherished them 
and encouraged their cultivation, Marveling 
at their beauty and magnificence, the Greeks 
‘discovered the Persian gardens ane brought 
hack to Kurope some of the plants they con- 
tained. However, it was the Rormins, sime- 
what later, who teally did whe job (page 26), 

So far we have merely mentioned Egypt, 
noting that the formal type of garden came 
into Mesopotamia from there during the 
seventh century 8. ¢ Let us roll back the 
centuries again ind see what was happening 
in Ruypt- 

Wher the doors of recorded histury begin 
to swing open along the Nile, the art of 
gardening alresdy had developed to a re- 


markable degree. Partunately, these early 
Fuyptians left us a series of carvings and 
yuintings depicting net only the general plan 
of their gardens but also many of the plants 
they contained, 

From such garden pictures we may rea/lily 
note that not all the plants they grew were 
native in the immediate region, Therefore, 
we must conclude that already many of then 
had been introduced, Ty help us in this, we 
also have curving: showing vessels with their 
decks crowded with trees and other plants 
being brought to Feypt. 

One of these is the record of a notable 
plant-hunting expedition which was organized 
and sent out by Queen Hatshepsut to the 
“Land of Punt” (page 12), 

The love of ornametuil plants and flowers 
finally became so marked in Egypt that 
Rameses the Great is said to have boasted 
that he had furnished at leaxt 19,000,000 cere- 
monial bouquets to the temples, 

Other items which we tke for granted in 
our everyday lives ¢an be traced back to this 
Egyptian love of garden plants and flowers. 
At some time in their past the Egyptians had 
bevun decorating their temples with sprays 
of leaves and flowers, Later the supporting 
columns aften were decorated with carved 
flowers, the water-lily a favorite, with the 
palm leaf, papyrus, and others also used. 

‘The papyrus design, for example, was made 
to simulate a bundle of the reedy stems capped. 
by the spreading tops. When stylized and 
worked in stone, this became a Muted column, 
The Greeks may have picked up this archi- 
tectital item from the Egyptians. At least it 
survives to this day in the fluted columas of 
many of our public buildings. 


Origin of Flowered Wallpaper 


Another thing which the Egyptians started 
was the painting of their walls and Noors with 
warden scenes. The custom of painting garden 
sceties On the inner walls of houses was taker 
over by the Romans after they made cultural 
contact the Egyptians, 

Excellent examples of such Roman garden 
scenes ore to be found in the excavations ot 
Pompeii. We got the idea from the Romins, 
and if still survives in our moder figweed 
wallpaper. 

Furly Persian travelers apparently alen saw 
this Egyptian custom of floor and wall 

* Scr, it the Narional. Gnogwarnn MaGaresx, 
*Grecce—tier Birthplare of Sciuuce and Free Speech.” 
by Richard Stillwell, ond “Greek Way" by Raith 
Hamilton, March, 944, 

f Sec “Daily Life in Ancient Exypt,”* by William © 
Haves. Narmuvat Groupe Magazrse, October, 
cry) 
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Explorers Brought Plants to Queen Hatshepsut's Garden 3442 Years Ay 


is painted cast now br ihe Metre 


Gn the Somali cout (pa 


painting and copied it. But with the ehilly 
Persian winters bringing walls andl 
clammy tile floors, they had their own gar 
scenes woven into warm rugs to be used both 
} hangings and as floor cowerings. 

nce muy of the basic elements of rug 
si go back to the Persians, it therefore 1s 


trace their Ineage baek to the p 
their floors and walls which the 
had made so as to bring their gardens indoors 
(page 30). 
Eden Gomes to Manhattan 

Some time avo | stepped inside a Fifth Ave- 
nue flower shop to eximine a display of 
miniature gardens in glass bowls, 1 was 
curious only to ree the kinds of plants they 


ci litany Museum of Art 
roots packed in Luskeu or cloth, being cared tp the Lgeptian rulee’s abipa at 

Sh, The vovage touk plice in 149 
the so-called “Sint Colonnade” af Hatshepstit's temple at Thebes, Egypt, carved about 144 


Incense (F Ines, 

ant, believed to be land 

are reproductions feune 
He 


wy live Ural 


soc. These tel 


contained. When the salesgirl asked if 1 
wished to purchase one stuhished her by 
replying that T really diein't think 1 wanted 
to invest it a Garden of Eden. 

About the time that Hamniurabl was found. 
ing the first Babylonian Empire, a group of 
peoples, migrating esstwart| from whut ik 
Persia, entered India and conquered it, 
was more than-a thousanel years before Assi 
bunip 
formalized FE 
sequently, these early emigrants took along 
with them the original style of informal, park- 
like planted garden, often with its animals, 

‘Those who have visited Indig recently wi 
have noted that the Indian garden at present 
is rather formal. Under later conquerors who 
overran the region from the severith to the 
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thirteenth centuries of our own era, the 
Mersin garden for the seeoml time was 
brouzht to India, this time with fits straight 
rows and formelized planting. 

Much: earlier, some time between 600 aryt 
S00 a. c,, Siddhartha Gantuma, founder of 
Iivedhism, was born in what pow is an over- 
grown jungle tegien on the borders of Nepal, 
After his revelation under the bo-tres (hotani- 
cally a specins of fig called Ficus yeligiona, 
commonly plinted dong streets anil in gardens 
in warnt regions), Gautama went to Henares, 
There he and his first converts built shelters 
for themselves in the “deer park” a gurcen 
in the style. af the old game preserve, 


Gardens of Buddha 


From the first, the teachings of Gautanu 
hail been carried on in the quiet of a natyral 
istic garden, and from this arosé the tradition 
among his followers that their most effective 
work would be accomplished in the same en« 
vironment. “Therefore the missionaries took 
with them not only the teachings of Buddhism 
bet the tradition of the informal gunden ay 
well. 

Thy the Latter part of the third century mc, 
Buddhist missionaries were pushing derss the 
jpasses Into central Asia and ultimately fnta 
China, In China the Burddhist garden unider- 
went a great development through the een- 
turies. When Marce Polo visited China (be- 
ween a, p, 1272 and 1295)* and saw such 
roval gardens as these of Kublai Khan at 
Xana and at Cumbalue he was astonished 
at their magnificence, 
the lesser folk of China 
gardens but reduced them 
in size, employing artificially dwarfed trees 
to keep the 7 i ape in scale, And 
if one bad no plot of ground, then one boughe 
a dish and in it planted an even smaller model 
which could be grown in a sunny window, 

When the Chinese garden was introduend 
into Japan by later Budelhist missionartes, the 
miniature garden went along, there to be even 
mare ritualistically arranged, 

Tf you happen te own one of these over- 
crowded and Usually poorly arranged imitation 
Chinese dish gardens, at least you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that your little 
surden-in-a-fishbowl is a clirect lineal descend- 
ant—hy way of the Chinese gardens which 
Marea Polo saw and of the Indian garden in 

* See World's Greatest Ovetlined Explorer” hy 
J. RK Biklobrand, Navioxat Gyopxariic Manazine: 
Nowetnber, 1028 

See in the Natmwovat Gkoukarsoc Mannan 
“Ancient Rome Bright to Life,” by Rhys Camponter 
abd “abe Roman Way." by Edith Hamilion, Novem 
ier, 1446, 


which Gautwma preached—ol the royal enme 
preserve and hinting park whieh already was 
common in Messpotimia when Abraham left 
Ur of the Chaldées to 20 over into the land of 
Canaan. Wt is, therefore, a mininture of the 
Garden of Eden, 


The History of Taw Gardens 


Two acquaintances of mine, who also are 
neiithbors, are fast frien is “They agree on 
almost everything except their gardens, 

‘One has a garden with a central stretch nf 
dawn, at the end of which is a poo! shaded 
by a graceful birch tree. At the border of 
the lawn is a mixture of flowering shrubs and 
herbaceous perenninis, with hete and there 
sprightly teuches from small groups of an- 
noials, 11 tsa completely ittformal affair, vet 
there fs not a time between April and October 
hat one cannot find some fioral surprise 
Peeping out from an odd corner, 

On the other side of the dividing line one 
finds iy the other friends gurden closely 
clipped hedges and planted bers in geometric 
form, ‘The beds contain flowers, but only 
those sorts which will not interfere with the 
neatness af the design, Near the corners 
Stand four yews, sa carefully trimmed ane! 
trained that they. scarcely ure recogniznhle as 
such until closely examined. At the eeriter 
of this formal garden a birdbath stands on 
a pedestal. 

Each of my friends has followed an ancient 
custom in garden making. 

From carvings ft seems that the Eyyvprinns 
sometimes clipped und trained their shrubs 
and trees. Apparently the Romans picked wp 
this idea from the Egyptians (certalnly it wats 
not from the Persians) and carrie | it ter great 
lengths} Ln its ultimate form, this topiary 
work in the Roman garden was such that 
clumps of trees-and shrubs were trimmed to 
resemble such things as ships in full <afl, or 
hunting scenes, complete with the stay and 
hounds in full flight. 

Then, for about a thousand years, Tartu 
was wrapped in the Dyirk Ages. 

Six vears after the printing presses were set 
up in Ttaly, or in 1471, a manuscript written 4 
century earlier by Piero Crescenzi of Bologna 
was published. This Opies Ruralinm Comino 
dorwn bad been compiled from the uld works 
of such Roman horticultural writers as Varro, 
Columella, and Cato, but Crescenzi added his 
own ideas about garden mutters. 

Soon trinslited into Malian, French, sani 
German popular editions, Creseenzi’s bool 
opened up a whole new vista of gardening 
Tt was so influential vhat t= publication can 
he sald tw mark the heginning ef the Renais- 
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saanive, so far as gardens are concerned. While 
iy it the humble and middleclass folk were 
encouraged to have gardens if at all possible, 
it was the upper class and sobility who were 
enjoined ty sponsor the building of gardens— 
and on a magnificent scale. 

‘The culmination of the development of the 
formal gatdens- of the Renaissanco—a form 
which was based on the Roman garden—was 
reached in the wardens ut Versailles developed 
hy Amdté Le Notre for Louis XIV* 

‘the Dutch garden, although unlike the 
French garden with ils great vistns, was also 
formal, being cut up into small flower berls, 
"These types beth went to England and there 
the twe styles were mingled, The English 
formal garden also usually ehibited consider 
vble “bush barbering,” or topiary work and 
clipped hedyes. This type came to colonial 
American gardens. 

Thus we trace the geographical wanderings 
of the formal garden from Egypt te some of 
our own back turds. 


Odyssey of the Informal Garden 


Following the odyssey of the informal orni- 
mental garden will inke us farther, As we 
already have noted, it began in Mesopotamia. 
From there itovent to India and on to China. 

Between the years 1735 and 1772 a series 
of books om Chinese and other Oriental sar- 
dens, weitten by keen observers who had been 
there and seen them, appeared in England. 
While some who tried to imitate and follow 
these descriptions get no further than sticking 
Mock pagodas into their gardens, others caught 
the spirit of the studied informality of the 
Chinese garden and put if lo execllent use, 

Coupled with greensward, this Angle-Chi- 
nese garden became what we now call the 
typical English garden—a lawn surrounded 
by a mixed border of ornamental plants in 
an informe! but pleasing array. More re- 
cently, this type of garden has become in- 
creasingly popular in Ameria. 

Different as are these two paren types. 
they still have one thing in commdén—the 
ancient water suyyply. 

When gardening first began, it was noted 
that there were pocasional periods when the 
plants needed water, For convenience the 
gardens were located! pear a spring er pool, 

In spite af our hoses and autematic sprink- 
fer systems, we still almost always wanage to 
slip the time-honored water supply into our 
gardens in some form, "The pool will still lie 
there, or a Combination fountain and pool. Tn 

"See “Palace of Verwifles—Ire Purk and’ the 


Trinnons.” by Flanklin 1 Fisker, Narmwar Gen 
capine Macazinn, January, 12% 


this instince the fountain 
orizinal bubbling spring. 

There ts a pool in the garden of my one 
fried, My other friend stoutly der that 
he has # pool, But it is there just the same. 
All be has done is to raise it into the air, put 
a pedestal under it, und call it a birdbuth. 

Californians hive every reason to be proud 
of their patio wardens. Imitations have been 
attempted in thé North. but they come shart 
of expectation because the plaints characteriz- 
ing them usually will not stund cold, 

But this interesting garden type is not 
Californian, And, for that matter, it is mot 
Mexican. Tt goes bavk much further 

The Persian garden was carried on the crest 
of the wave of Moslem conquest acmss North 
Africa snd ultimately into Spain, where the 
Moors built great wardens, ‘The first Spanish 
Emir, Abd-ar-Rahman, chose Cordova as his 
capital in 755. There he fashioned a garden 
such. ashe had known in his youth in 
Damascts. 

Tt is suid that he sent agents anc plant 
explorers from Spain as far cast as Sytia, 
to the borders of China in Turkisten, and 
even into India, to collect plants: fer this 
garden, Tt was not until 1492 that the lst 
of the Moslem strongholds in Spain surren- 
dered to Ferdinand and Isabella. 

A fertility and blessing-pf-thecrops rite was 
celebrated among the ancient Habyloniine 
and Assyrians, This spread to an offshoot 
of this culture, to the Mhoenicians. Tt was 
taken to Cyprus, an old Phoentehin colony, 
apd later to Greece where, about the seventh 
century pb, ©., we find it celebtated a the 
Adonis festival 


How Ported House Plants Began 

At first in this festival, quick-growing plants 
such as lettuce were put in pots. Tater mote 
Permanent and decorative plunts were uel, 
And so bean the cedtom of raising plants in 
pets around the house, This custom was 
picked up by the Romans and taken to Spain, 
There it was welded into the Mohammedan 
garden ant! became the Spanish type. 

When Cortés conquered Mexico, he found 
excellent gardens, much better, in faet, than 
anything at that tine in Europe, But these 
Actecan gardens were destroyed by the Con- 
quistadores, so that tollay only slight vestiges 
of them remain. 
Consequently, when the 5 


represents thie 


nish settlers and 
clergy began to flock to Mexico, they had to 
sturt their gardens all over again. Naturally 
they used the type with which they were most 
famifiag-—the garden they had left behind jn 
Spain. 
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potted plats, 
Rock Gardens Get Under Way 


This ch teristic but simple type of patio 
garden was taken from Mex! 
hy Pailre Serra when he established hie system 
of missions, And that is how the sin 
garden, plus a fertility rite represented by the 
potted plants, came to Califo 
Phere are some who se 
mek garden im the grott. 
There may be a 
m in them, but the 
rden can be given an exact starling date 
the old Dutch herbalist, be 
in Alpine plants while in At 
hall mee} him later puttering alae 
his tulips; page 28), (thers tried in raise 
this specialized type of plant, but alsa without 
at success. We now know that these 
ne plants require special 
and soil conditions. 
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quantity of broken brick, constituted the 
sof the “rockery" whieh he constructed 
in the old Chelsea Mhysic Garden in 17 
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Mrs, Else Bostelmann “Grew" Ti Guognarive's 24-puge 
Flower Garden 
th Dr, W. HL 


In a New York S 
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plonts fitted for that climate.* At Otrinte, 
Alexander Garden, physician ani plantsmun, 
was carrying ov a corresponilence with Lin- 
nacus, the great Swevlish botanist. The Gar 
denia was named for Wim. And i was at 
Charleston that André Michaus, that peer 
of eirly American plant explorers (pige 6), 
had one of his qurseries and collecting stations. 

Abother Chitlestonian—tut of a somewhat 
Inter period—is especially remembered during 
Our winter holiday season, for the Poinsettia 
was introduced by and nated in honor af 
Joel BR. Polnsett, 

The Virginians were not behind their 
neighbors. Those whe visit Mount Vernon 
can ensily see in the restored wanden, lajd out 
according to the diary and notes kept hy 
George Wakhington, that he was a lover of 
plants and a gardoner of to mean ubilits. 
With a scientific turn of mind, ‘Thomas Jeffer- 
son—who wrote om matters of natural history 
as well as. on government, had, like Bartram, 
a wide correspondence and introduced many 
new ae and garden methods 

Other gardens were springing up, [mn 1801 
Dr. David Hi k acquired a plot of 20 acres 
from the Cit New York and Iaid out a 
botanical warden. The Elgin Gurdens, as he 
called the plot, lay on what now is 3th Avenue 
between 50th and Sist Streets, where Rocke- 
feller Center stands, The roof and terrace 
gardens now atop this modern structure, 
wemmemotating Dr. Hosack's effurts, are 
reminiscent of the “hanging gardens’ which 
Nebuchadnezzar built in Babylon (page 9), 

Since the days of the early Dutch, French, 
and English colonists, botanical gardens have 
been active in the discovery and development 
of new garden materials in all parts of the 
world, 

Large and famous private nurseries bad 
been springing up because of the increase] 
interest in gardens. And many of them bad 
their own botanical explorers who brought 
together stocks of udditional parden material. 
Furthermore, especially in Europe, these 
nurseries became the centers of hybrldizavion 
and sélection of new forms of ornament, 

This activity eventually came to this side 
of the Athintic; and American nurserymen, 


with the newer techniques supplied by recent 


* See. in the Nationa Gooomarim Maoaawr: 
“Ayhley River and Tis Gardiits," by ET. HL Shuffer, 
Moy, 1926; and "Charleston; Where Mellow Pant 
and Present Meet,” by UuBost: Heyward, March, 
1999, 

{See, dn the Nariowue Grncnannie Macaztse: 
“Home. of the First Farmer in Americ (Mount Ver- 
nen)” by Worth BE Shouts. Naviuwst Grocmares 
Mabacore. Maw. 1928; amd “Jefferson's Liltke Maun 
tain!” by Paul Wilitich, April, 1029. 


aidvatiors in the knowledge of the breeding of 
plants, are now takin the Tead tiv this neve 
sary and basic phase of Morieuliure, 

Today ane ennnat walk into a garden with- 
out seeing on every side the results of the work 
of the plant broed Tt is the job of the plant 
explorer to bring the material out of the 
world's far places. The hybricist and selector 
then work over it, sometimes for years, finully 
to pass ian to us in the form of chojce garden 
flowers, often quite different fram what they 
originally were in the wild. 


Selection of Pants for This Series 


Same time age Mes. Bostelnann, already 
srell known to me through her paintings, came 
inte my office and asked if | would give ber 
a list af about » hundred kinds of flowering 
plants commonly grown in American orna- 
mental gardens. together with the countries 
where they Griginally were native. 11 seemed 
Tike a simple affair; that ts, until I really 
gut inte the job. 

Today man cultivates about 25,000 species 
of plants Of these whout 10,000 are cherished 
for the omuumental value of their flow OF 
this latter number, stveral thousand might be 
classed as being fairly “commen” in America. 

In making up this list, we selected a rep- 
resontative number. The pame and country 
of origin pf each was put on a card, and cards 
were sorted by (he geographic regions of or- 
iin sans to pive somé idea of the propo 
of the paintings to be devoted to each region. 

Then by a process af further selection the 
list was reduced to only two hundred species 
—till twice too large. Discarding that last 
juindred seemed almost Tike turning one’s back 
on one's best friends. 

As a last resort, in certain instances. the 
cards were turned face downward, shuflled, 
and the number which Mrs. Bostelmann 
needed to complete a plite selected at random, 

Ti vour favorite garden fiwer happens to 
have been omitted, it very likely was among 
those which were not pulled out of the pile. 
his also Will explain to girdeners why 
species with greatly dissimilar climatic and 
soil requirements, ar of different blooming 
periods, sometimes appear in the same pictitre. 

For perhaps six months a mest mitaculous 
thing happened. AMT did was to lay: ut the 


plot. ‘The urtist planted the garden and 
Nehded it; and there on her eagel these plants 
bloomed. 


The following series of paintings—"Mrs, 
Bastelnunn's garden," as her friends called i} 
—is cattiin evidence of thd amarveleus climate 
and growing conditions which can. be found 


in an artist's studio in Manhattan, 
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From Medieval European Gardens 


HE far-flung empire of the Caesars hard 

at list cnimbled and the pur Romane 
was a thing of the past, Potitical and neo- 
nomic chaes reigned in much of the then evi 
lized world, Brigandage was fife, The com- 
mon folk deserted their farms ond crowded 
their cottages beneath the overhanging battle 
ments of the preat fertified castles to be near 
protection in case of raids. 

The Dark Ages descended upon Europe. 
During the constant turmioils and alarms many 
of the vegetables and flowers previously intro- 
duced by the Romans were lost and, leewving 
no neces to the gatdens of the outside world, 
the people of medieval, Europe tumed to the 
Wants of their own woods and pastures as 4 
source of garden materials. 

The first of these “garden introductions.” 
such as the daisy, primrose, pansy, and bell- 
Hower, were purely accidental, probably hay- 
ing came in as weeds or been browght in with 
the turf used to construct rude seats beaisle the 
castle walls, One of these turf seats is shown 
in the sceompanying picture. 

Sometimes the roots of a cherished fruit tree 
ot Aoweting shrub were protected] from the 
‘trampling hoofs of the horses by wickerwork. 
Amid the noisome odors and insenitary :sur- 
roundings of a medieval castle courtyard these 
flowers cast a welcome fragrance and brought 
a note of gaiety and freshness to an otherwise 
drab scene. 

Although they had oot heard of nutritional 
deficiencies, these peoples early learned the 
value of green material in the diet. Many of 
the wild herbs, a the pot marigald, also had 
colorfal flawers and found thele way into the 
early castle gardens where for a tong time they 
did double duty, furnishing both beauty and 
vitiemins. A haunch of venison seasoned with 
marigold and mint, together with a stew of 
ros and primroses, and garnished with a 
chopped salad of wild onions and violets, 
graced the board at many a knightly foast. 

The edifice on the far hill in the accompany- 
ing plate iz not entirely imaginary. It is taken 
from an actual castle, built in the Oth century, 
but now in ruins, Tt is the ancestral home of 
theartist who has given us this series of carden 
fowers, 


POY MARIGOLD (Culendula officinalis): 
Grown originally as a potherb as well as for 
its supposed medicinal properties and veliginus 
connotations (whence the name Mary's Gold), 
the flowering heads still are ocensionally usal 
asa savory. Selected garden forme with larwe 
“double-thowereel’ vellow or orange heads are 
now mostly cultivated, 
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BELLFLOWER. (Campanila, various spe- 
cies): The Bluetwil (C. riatwnedijalfa) is still 
common in turf anid must haye been intro- 
duced early. The Chimney Bellflower (C. 
Pyramidalis) als ie into gardens ln this 
Sime route. Another member of this lange 
genus of nearly 250 species which must first 
have been accklentally intreduved is the Can- 
terbury Bells (C. Medium). Today its wild 
form is rarely seen in cultivation, the comman 
garden ferms being the hosetin-huse, wherein 
the calys is modified and enlarged and encloses 
the corolla, and the popular cup-and-saucer 
form, in which the much-enlargecd june! colored 
calyx is widely fared, 


DAISY (Bellis perennis): This charming little 
plant, the Truc or English Taisy, wus and still 
is a weed in European fields and meadows; 
many excellent garden selections are now in 
cultivation. (Chaucer referred to this plant as 
the “ee of the daie,” and by Hen Jonson's time 
it was called “Day's Eye,” 


PANSY ot HEARTSEASE (Viola tricolor): 
Our garden puinsy has heen derived from the 
weedy “three-colored violet" of Europe; hence, 
the scientific name, Viole tricolor, Tt seems 
likely that several other species. throuwh hy- 
hridization, have contributed to the modem 
forms of this plant. The English words 
“pansy” snd “pensive” come from the French 
word pensée. 


PRIMROSE (Prinnla, various species}: Such 
species as the Field Primrose (P. indearis), the 
Ox-lip (P. elatior), und the Cow'stip (P. 
veris) are common in European pastures and 
also must have been brought in with the seds 
fran which the.turf seats were made. A plant 
of the wild, yellowish-flowered Cow's-lip (not 
“Cow-slip” as must of us. pronaunce it) is 
shown opposite, With it is part of a truss of 
flowers of a plant now more often grown, the 
garden “Dolvanthas,’ a coloriul group derived 
by selection from among the many hybrid 
combinations between the Field Primrose, the 
Cow's-lip, and the Ox-tip_ 


ROSE (Rosa, various species): At least three 
will species were available to the penple of 
medieval Europe, the French rose (#. gatlicw) . 
the Dog toge (R. coming), and the Eglantine 
or Sweetbrier UR. Eglanteria).. ‘The last of 
these was enshrined in song and story. It 
may be a surprise, tut the Rose was valued 
for food before fis beauty was appreciated. 
The fruits, especially, were eaten: we now 
know that they are very rich fh vitamins. 


Europe Contributed 


eoRers: SN Tinguages changed an? devel- 
~ oped as ideas aad vocubularies enlarged 
thraugh the broader contacts with other peo- 
ples. Viet, although after greatly modified, the 
names for familiar objects still contained wi 
derived from their former associatinn 
with folklore and ancient uses, as well as indi- 
cations af the early sources of the names theme 
selves, “Those still are reflected in the modern 
names of many of our common garden plants, 


FOXGLOVE (Digitalis purprret): So popu 
lar is this decorative garden plant with its 
dramatic spikes of flowers in varied colors that 
we sometiines forget thitt it aley is the source 
of the-ancient and still much used medicine, 
dighalis, In the Qld English falldore this 
plant was called Foxes tdfa, a poetical and 
fanciful term which means the same as the 
niodern nanie, 


STOCK or GILLIFLOWER (Matthinta ine 
edtea): In-fts wild form this species is a course 
shrubhy perennial with single reddish or cull 
purplish flowers A sprig of the original red- 
dish wild type is shown in the lower central 
Ixtrt of the opposite plate. Through the years 
anther form of this plant has been selected 
and now is the one gaually grown, ‘This is 
the variety annua, or Ten-week-stick, which 
comes in various colors und degrees of deu- 
bling, several of which ane shown in. the central 
part of the plate. 

The name Stock—which seems ta he only a 
few centuries old—pmbably was derived from 
the fancied resemblance. of the stitly fared 
pelais to the distinctive collars, called “stocks,” 
which men used to wear. The name Gilli- 
flower, also often applied to this plant, has had 
a much longer history. We first pick itp in 
the Greek as kundphullon or “carinate-teaf,” 
a mainte applied to -some plant (possibly 
the progenitor of our modern Carnation) 
whose “leaves were shaped like the keel of a 
oat," 

The Romans conquered the Grevks and ab- 
sorbed many of their words. This one was 
among those taken and, with their own ln- 
guistic modifications, applied to plants with 
similar leaves, The Roman legionaries 
marched Inte Gaul and carried the equivalent 
Latin word with them, where it was taken up 
by the native peoples, further modified, and 
applied to various plants, among them being 
what we now call the Cloye Pink or Carnation, 
Wallflower, Stock, and doubtless ovbers. 

By that tinw the original Greek name had 
been sy changed und mutilated by its passage 
through classical Latin into the everyday Latin 


Flowers and Words 


common people, and from thence inte 
the early French Limguage, that it had become 
“Girotlée.” 

With a corions transposition of the “r” and 
v1" the word.got into England, where it seems 
first to have appeared as “Gikefre," 

By later modification this became “Giloler. 
As th Linguage developed, “Gilufer” arac 
changed, probably inte “Gilutlor,” ther 
flour,” sind Bmally SGi ifower,” which, its 
modern Knglish compounel form, means noth 
ing at all. However, it stunds as constant 
reminder of the devious routes and curiots 
changes through which su many of our English 
Words hive come to us. 


WALLFLOWER (Cheiranthius Cheirt) - Origi- 
nally a native of southem Europe where the 
Climate is seasonally warm and dry, this lithe 
plant did not favor the cooler and molster soils 
of the more northern rewions, However, as 
man began to build houses, castles, and earth- 
works in central and northern Europe, their 
walls afforded sunny nooks with warm and dry 
niches where this little weed could flourish, 
and 30 it migrated northward. ‘The origin of 
the common name, therefore, is obvious, A 
single tuft of the wild form of the Wallflower 
is shown toward the right margin of the plate. 
It now is cultivated in various colors; doubile- 
flowered forms also ire known. 

Roth the Stock and Wallflower are members 
of the Mustard, or Crucifer Family. ‘The word 
“cruciier” refers to. the crasstike ippearanee: 
of the petals of the usual wild type of 
flower, The word “mustard” traces hack to 
4 tine when this ancient condiment, derived 
irom yet another member of this large family 
of plants, was. prepared by mixing it with 
“must,” or new, unfermented wine, 


SWEET SCABIOUS (Srudiosa atvopurpurna): 
Of the many colors in which this Species is now. 
grown, qaly three wre shown hore, the blue, 
deep red, and pink, The deep purple (almost 
black) forms are often called Mourning Brides, 
The plant also is sometimes called Pincushion. 
Hower, but the old same Scabious still seems 
to be preterred, a linguistic leeacy of that lusty 
petind in our history when bathing was both a 
luxury and w social affectation, Tn those days 
an old European garden was not complete 
without its plot of Scabious; the flowers may 
have been pretty, but the plant was mote 
valued ss a cure for tbe “seabious,” of itch. 

Here in this charming movlern garden plant 
we have a reminder of a rather earthy and 
unwashed period in our ancestral history, as 
well as a link with the language of the past, 
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Spring's Magic T hoon Winter's i 


European Meadows and Our Lawns 


i hel botanists trace. stich things os 
those shown on the opposite page hack 
fo their ancestral forms, it is fu Uhat 
originally, millions of \ ago, they were 
neither bulhars plants nor spring bloomers, 
Tnstead, their ancient progenitors ustwally: see 
plants of the equable Tropics, which either 
were overtaken by large-scale climatic changes 
Ty their original home or began venturing into 
areas where clinwttic conditions were seison- 
ally infayerible. Itis impossible here to trace 
the story step by step, but eventually various 
types of storage mechanisms were developed 
—wnong then bnlbs—wvhich permitted the 
plants to tide themselves over unfavorable 
seasons, However, the nest period favorable 
to growth might be too brief to permit the 
production of a complete set of leaves and 
flowers and also to bring the fruit and seed 
toa fully mature condition. 

Tn the untold millions of years during which 
this natural experimentation on how best ta 
survive and petpetudte their kind under fluc- 
iuating seasonal conditions was going on, the 
problem was attacked in various ways. Plants 
which bad acquired the bulbous habiy (re- 
quently solved it by telescoping operations 
and producing the leaves and flowers for the 
Hex! season of the end of the previous seasan's 
growth, All this is accomplished, usually with 
the new structures nearly complete and packed 
into a minimum of space within the protective 
covering of the bulb, before the plant goes into 
ite dotinant periue, 

These preformed parts are easily seen if 
one cuts carefully down through a large bull 
such as that vf a tulip of hyacinth, They are 
so nearly complete that Ittle more is needed 
than for the storage of the bulb to pump 
water into then and blow them up to full size. 
The way this complicated process Is regulated 
and the feat accomplished is another story. 
But the foregoing explains why bulbous plants 
such as these in the opposite picture can come 
inte blocm. so early in the spr: 

OF the plants shown opposite. the Crocus is 
perhaps the most easily naturalized in lawns, 
In this work care should be taken that we slo 
not get the lawnmower out too early, For 
some weeks after the flowers have passed, ihe 
leaves aire busy manufacturing the food neces- 
sary for the Rees of the next. year's 
flowers. By then the first mowing will be a 
little more difficult, but the Crocuses will be 
better for this delay. 


SPRING CROCUS (Crocus twrnus): OF the 
nearly 75 species of this interesting genus, this 
ane is most commonly planted. Being a native 


of southern and central Europe and frequently 
found in profusion in Alpine meadows, it fs 
perhaps more at home in our nurthern lawns 
Uun various of the other species, most of 
which are native in the Mediterranean region 
or in western Asta, However, it is not unusual 
also to s¢e sprinkled across a lawn an infiltea 
tion of the yellow thits of the Bulan Crocus 
(C. mtuesttces—athe specific name means “from 
the land of the Moesiins,” or Balkans), or the 
Cloth-of-gatd Crocus (C. susianus). 1 native 
of the Crimea, but introduced into modern 
culture from the garlens of the ancient city 
of Susn in Persia, 

“Crocus” is the Greek name of the Saffron, 
another species of this genus. Unlike the 
Plants of this group with which we are most 
familiar, the Saffron (Cracas sativus) blooms 
in the autumn: it is the source of a substance 
long used both asa textile dye and asa tuble 
condiment in. Asia Minor, As a source of 
saffron, only the small, 3-parted style branches 
from the center of the Mower are gathered, 
Crocuses belong to the Iris Family, 


SNARES-HEAD of CHECKERED-LILY 
(Fritifaria moleagris): There are perhaps 70 
species of Fritillary scattered around the world 
In the North Temperate regions, some being 
native in North America. The European spe- 
cies shown here, possibly because of ita lun 
domestication, seems to do as well as any in 
our gardens and is interesting heeause of ite 
curiously mottled flowers, The shape of the 
Hlower led to the gentric name; it was derived 
from Jrititias. a dice box. The specific name, 
mieleagris, means-‘speckled like a guinen ben.” 
The fritillaries helong to the Lily Family: we 
shall encounter another and different species 
of this genus in our Persian garden (p. 30). 


SNOWDROP (Galanthus nivalis): This im- 
pationt little member of the Amuryllis Family 
is not to be trusted as a seasonal indicator, for 
itis likely to push up during any warmish 
alter the middle of Jansary, just in 
get itself covered again with mow, The ge- 
neric name, Galatines, means “milk-fower'; 
© hame, aiyadés, is apt, for it means 
y what similar species, the 
Snowtlake (Lencojum vernwim), a member of 
the same plant family, also a native of Europe 
and often planted in gardens, is sometimes 
tonfused with the Snowdrop, Tn the Snow- 
drop the flowering stem is solid, and the three 
inner flower segments are much shorter than 
the three outer ones; in the Snowflake the 
Howering stem i hollow, and the six flower 
seements ire essentially alike, 


The Mediterranean Region Has Many “Bulbs” 


‘ROM the abundant evidences of ancient 

man found there, lt would seem that what 
now is mostly an arid wasteland across much 
of North Africa was ence a well-watered 
region supporting a Jarge population. Also, 
geologists tell us that about the same time 
what is now the basin of the Mediterranean 
Sen was a broad valley formed bya slow down- 
buckling of the earth's crust. Long before the 
dawn of written history—not less than 10,000 
years ago, bat probably not more than 25,000 
years ago—the Atlantic Ocean spilled over into 
this natural basin and filled it. Thus did the 
Mediterranean Sea in its present form come 
inte being. 

What manner of people inhabited this valley 

ior to the Great Flood we may never know, 
but those who lived on the higher ground 
woound its rim Teft enough clues in the form 
of rubbish heaps and cast-off oddments of 
everyday existence that we cum get some it- 
sight into their lives, 

These early peoples of the Mediterranean 
basin had domesticated some of the animals 
they formerly had bunted. Probably the first 
was the dog, once a hunting companion but 
later an assistant in herding. Goats and sheep 
had as well as cows. They were also 
tillers of the soil, for they were well acquainted 
with such things as wheat, barley, millet, and 
peas. Fiox was grown for fiber. 

Of their lealy vegetables we know little 
except by inference. However, one of these, 
a member of the Mustard Fim 
cultivation so long that it has given rise to 
such different-looking things as Kale, Brussels 
Sprouts, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, ined 
Koblrabi, all of which are ne more than garden 
varieties of o single spec Brassica oleracce 
This species is still wild in its primitive form 
on the cliffs aling the northern rim of this old 
valley. 

Following the advent of vegetable growing 
came the cultivation of flowers. Whee we first 
pick up the thread of one of the great civilizn 
tions which later sprang up around the Medi- 
terranean, that of Egypt, these people already 
had a highly developed sense of gardening. 
Funeral wreaths found in the Egyptian tombs 
indicate that they were growing such Howers 
we the Lily, Cormflower, Miznonette, und Nar- 
cissus, and their carvings and paintings show 
miny rane, 

Other centers of culture arose. There were 
ardens at Cnossus in Crete and at Tyre, the 
Greeks and early Carthaginians grew flowers, 
and the Romans finally took up brnamental 
gardening. ‘These civilizations have long since 
perished and their architectural marvels mustly 
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turned to rubble: the flowers selected and 
carefully nurtured by those ancient furicul- 
turiste lived on, eventually 0 find their way 
into our gardens, The modern forns are very 
different from the early types, 

Like all regions which have considerable 
seasonal fluctuation in available moisture, the 
Mediterranean and contiguous area are unu- 
ually rich in bulbous plints. Bulbous forms 
are most common in the Lily and Amurytlis 
Families. Members of the Amaryllis Family 
native arvund the Mediterranean which also 
might have been included in this series are the 
Jonquil and Poets Narcissus. ‘The plants on 
the opposite page belong to the Lily Family. 


GRAPE-HYACINTH (Muscari, various spe- 
cles}: The 40 or more wild species pf Grape- 
Hyacinth are most abundant iv the Mediter+ 
rinean region, ranging enstward into Asia 
Minor and slightly beyond, One of these, 
Musrari hotryoides, 1 native of the European 
segment of the Métliterranean basin, has mare 
itself at home in cur gardens and frequently 
escapes Tuto lawns and waste pilages, The 
species iliffer considerably in flower size and 
density of cluster, and to some extent in color. 


STAR-OF-BETHLEHEM ( Ornithogalum, wa- 
rinus species); The Ornithogalums first came 
into cultivation by way of the vegetable gar- 
den, the fleshy bulbs being the part used. Tt 
iso large genus, with about 108. species in 
various parts of the Old World. The true Star- 
of-Bethichem, O. umbelfatem, native around 
the Mediterranean, fs now widespread and 
offen escapes, somelinies becoming a jyestif- 
enous weer, 


COMMON HYACINTH (fH yartithns ariet- 
tadic): The 30 or more species of Hyacinth 
are eeuttered mainly from the Mediterranean 
region into tropical ancl South. Mrica. 1 is 
not clear, when Linnaeus christened our spe- 
cies, whethir he thought it was from eastern 
Asia or from Asia Minor, in these days some- 
times called the “Orient.” Actually, it seoms 
to be native from Greece eastward along the 
Mediterranean into Asia. Probably originally 
purplish, the Common Hyacinth now comes 
i many ¢olors, Phe ralhor sparse-flowered 
white form also shown is the Roman Hyacinth, 
‘botanically known as. Myecinéhues orientalin 
variety albwius, which alse may be light blue, 
‘This Roman Hyncinth with its striking blooms 
is especially popular for winter forcing. It is 
sid te he native along the Mediterranean, 
westward of the basic species, from Italy into 
southern France, 


Other Mediterranean Species 


VY THE time of the Emperor Trajan 
(a, 98-117) the Roman Empire had 
expanied so that it reached from Britain inte 
Africn ynd eastward to Egypt, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Caspian Sea. lis commerce 
went still farther. Tin came from the Cornish: 
mines and other metals from Spain. 
Asia was tapped by camel caravan through 
the Persian gateway. And each year fleets set 
sail from an Exyptian part om the Red Sea far 
{idia and Ceylon. They would return about 
six months liter Inden with the wonders of the 
Carried overland by camel train te 
lo, thence downriver to Alexandria, those 
precious cargoes were then Iransshipped and 
sent on te Rome, 

Before the stirring days of Julius Caesar 
the Romans had gardens of sorts, Wut they 
were as nothing compared with those whieh 
developed later. After the Roman legionaries 
had seen the cultivation of strange plants in 
eypt. as well as the marvelous Moral displays 
in Asid Minor, their lenders coveted such gar- 
dens, Hut even as Inte as the time of Miny 
the Younger (a, v. c, 62-113}, who left us ex- 
cellent aecounts of his several gardens, the 
strictly ornamental planta were few and almost 
limited to those ‘which were mutive in adjacent 
regions. 

With the accumulation of wealth, the ac- 
quisition of great estates, and the building of 
public parks, and because of the rapidly ex- 
panding commerce of the time, living plants 
and seed from the faraway places of the world 
began Iq flow to Rome. Ty tum, Roman oft 
cials ordered to the distant parts of the Em- 
pire took garden materials along with them, 
In this manner many exotics got ta western 
Kurnpe for the first time. 

For three centuries after the time ef Pliny 
horticulture developed and Rome beeame a 
city of magnificent gardens: also, as the city 
became congested, Many summer vacution 
villas were built Gutside the town or near the 
yea, whore one could sit on the terraces and 
Jook out over the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. Such seaside villas soon became 
fashionable throughout the Empire. 

However, at the same time, because of faulty 
understanding of government, the Romans 
wert sowing the steds of theit own destruction. 
The peoples to the north were becoming tmu- 
sually restless and, in the year 410, Alaric the 
Goth marched through Tly and captured 
Rome. Later the Vandals left Spain, took 
Carthage, and from that base, in A. o. 433, 
sicked Rome. With that the Dark Ages set- 
tle over Europe. 

Being abandoned, the great gardens and 
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villas fell inte disrepair. and without the neors- 
sary core the great mi of the exotic 
plants perished, Nor was there any real ut- 
teaspt to reintroduce them for almost another 
thousand vears. Except for a few pockets of 
culture (the Arabs were developing their own 
style of gardening which they liter introduced 
into Spain}, ornamental gardening around the 
European edge of the Mediterrimean curing 
the Dark Ages wis curtailed and almost 
limited to species, such as the following, which 
were nuttive there, 


OLEANDER (Nerium Oleander); 
i in grown indoors in the North to le set 
out in the summer: in the South it is quite 
hardy. The botanical name combines two 
very okl ones, Neriem is the Greek name fur 
the plant; Qteander is a Roman fotk-waime and. 
refers to the resemblance of the leayes of this 
plant to those of the Qlive Tree vr Olea, its 
name in classical Latin, Our word “oil” stems 
from the same Toot-word, 


SNAPDRAGON (clatirrAdnaene majos); When 
the sides of one of these flowers is pressed, 
the two lips snap open; hence the English 
common name. The name Antirriimenc is de- 
rived from the Greek and means “shaped tke 
A nose," 


CANDYTUFT (Jberis, various species): The 
35 or s species of Candytuft are scattered 
around the Meditertanean region. The dwarl- 
ish, annual, whit-flowered Rocket Candytuft, 
amare (from amars, referring to its bitver 
flavor), is often grown and may become weedy. 
‘The closely related J. wmtellate (in reference 
to its flower cluster) is somewhat larger and 
comes in shades of rose, ted, and purplish, 
Anpther group of species represented in our 
picture by #. sempervirens ts perennial ant! 
evergreen (“semper-virens’'}; other species of 
this group come in warying colors. Jberis ts 
the ancient name for Spain, from whence came 
sevoral cultivated species. ‘The English com- 
mon name does not refer to something eaten 
but is a corruption of Candé (Candia), the 
ancient name for the island of Crete, where 
another species is native; henee the “tufted 
plant from Candé," or “Candé-tuft.”’ 

On the terrace are two other Mediterranean 
plants offen grown in warm regions. One is 
the lialian Stone Pine, Pivns Pinca, the ssurce 
of the commercial European “pine muts’ used 
as food. The other is the True Aloe, Aloe 
Vera. tt has been found recently that the 
juice from the succulent leaves of this Aloe 
is helpful in the treatment of X-ruy burns; 


Turkey and the Tulips 


CHE gardeners of Asia Minor long Rave 
favoned the tulip, for its eulture is ad- 
mirably fitted to their short springs tucked 
briefly between blewk winters und parebed 
summers. By putting the tulips on a Turkey 
page there is po intention to imply that the 
species aire all mative there, although many 
are. The fifty or sy known wild species are 
scattered from the Mediterranean region east- 
ward into Asia, and wherever they grow wild 
they have been brought into cultivation, 

However, let it be said to the everlasting 
credit of the early Turkish gardeners that they 
brought the best collections together, hybrid- 
ized and selected them, and really started the 
tulip on its way inte our gardens. 

The later trail of these plants is fairly clear. 
Busbequins, Austrian ambassador ut the court 
of the Sultan of Turkey, there caw and ad- 
mired the tulip and brought seed back with 
him when he teturned to. Viena 1554, 
From 1573 to 1587 the Dutch herbalist Clu- 
sius was the court gardener to Maximilian IY 
at Vienna, There this excellent student of 
things botanical must have come inte contact 
with the plant. Later, Clusius was professor 
at the University of Leiden (he died in 1609) 
and it was he who introduced a fine collection 
and popularized the tulip in Holland. 

In Holland tulips soon became fashionable, 
e much sit that by the early 1630's they had 
become the rage. Bidding for bulbs of the 
newly develuped varieties was so spirited that 
itended in a period of wild speculation. When 
the Dutch Government finally clamped down 
on this foolishness, certain mre bulle were 
selling for as much as ten thousand dolitrs 
apiece, The worst period of this Dutch “tulip- 
omnia’ lasted from 1634 ta 1637. After the 
“crash” the growing of tulips settled dawn and 
became an bonerable horticultural industey. 

During the recent war it was reported that, 
because of the food shortage, the Hollanders 
were reduced to eating tulip bulls, Unfortu- 
Kate as were the circumstances which made 
thisnecessary, it did demonstrate what many 
of us have foérgotten—that, like so many 
others, the tulip originally was valued as a 
food plant rather than for its flowers, 


TULIP: The tulips we grow today are of two 
general classes, the “garden" and “species” 
tulips. Stated briefly, this means only that 
the “garden” tulips have been so mixed up by 
hybridization that plants of this group will not 
“come true” if raised from sved, whereas the 
“species” tulips, being somewhat nearer the 
wild types, will “came true” fram seed. The 
differentiation no longer is completely true, 


et gardeners stil retain this general classifi 
cation. Tulipe Kanfoundiene ond T, Ces 


ena (the latter named in honer mf Chasius) 


have long been favorites in the “species clase. 

The “garden” tulips ure of vurions type: 
Among the carliest-llowming af these are the 
*Duc van Thel” ereup, thought perhaps to 
have been derived mninly from Twlipa swave 
tems. “The other types, the graceful ‘cottage’ 
and stately “Darwin" tulips, are classified as 
Tulipa Gesneriana, but their real origin seems 
to be shrouded in the mystery of the various 
unknown wild forms brought together and 
wbridized in the early Turkish gardens. The 
“cottage” group takes its name from the fact 
that it has been the type popularly grown 
around European cottages since the introduc- 
tion of the plant. The “Darwins" are more 
recent developments and were named in honor 
of Charles Darwin, who, among other thiny 
Was an experimenter and bybridizer of plants 

“Breeder” tulips also are often offered for 
sale and by some students of the genus Tulip 
ate thought to be a distinct group. Histori- 
cally, however, the term “breeder” was applied 
to aself-color tulip (that is, ta a tulip having 
@ single color with no stripes, markings, or 
marginal frills) and produced directly by 
hybridization. Also, it is this type which 
usually is used in further hybridization or 
breeding. One of the mysteries of tulip cul- 
lure is the fact that, after some years of staid 
behavior in the garden, o “breeder” some- 
times is likely to “break up" into stripes and 
variegated markings. For example, the parti- 
colored “Rembrandt™ group is ho more thana 
series of “breaks which have occurred to va- 
rious members of the single-colored breeders" 
of the Darwin type. Having once “broken,” 
the plant seems unable to return to the single- 
color “breeder” farm. Another form is the 
bizarre “parrot” type; this is an ordinary tulip 
of the Gesymeriqne section with curiously frilledt 
and often multicolored parts. 

It has been impossible to present anything 
like a representative sample of the multitude 
of varieties of “garden” and “species” tulips 
now offered in the trade, Consequently, we 
shal] not even name the ones shown on the 
opposite plate; some are old and some are new 
as next year’s catalogue. Tf you are buying 
bulbs for your own garden, you will select 
them by the colored pictures in the catalogues 
anyway, where the different classes and varie- 
ties will be fully named. The word “tulip” 
was derived from a word meaning “turban,” 
and that is enough to remind us that the tur- 
haned ‘Turks of centuries ago really started 
them on the long road te our own gardens, 


hi the biairre inulicilared err” Fit (bel 
Pel, lawn the. Teeht. wid ed td paris, an cutly garden form, 
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“In a Persian Garden” 


TTH the steady “inetease in aridity 

throughout western Asia during the 
lust 5,000 years er mare, the penples af this 
region were more and more forced to depend 
on frrigatinn for success with their plants. 
Measure plots af trees and flowers, when 
clearly apart from the irtigated fruit and vege- 
tuble gardens, of necessity bad to be some- 
what restricted in sie, 

‘This lecl to experimentation on the most 
economical spacing of the plants employed as 
well as considerable atiention to the combina- 
tion of species sv thal no part of a garden 
would long he devoid of bloom. Concent 
cin these details could lead to only one thing: 
raising of the art of gardening to an exceed- 
ingly high level, 

Religtm also often has played an inspor- 
tant part in directing the trend of garden prac- 
tices, and there certainly is no exception to 
this in western Asia. Those who held to the 
anclent faith of Zoroaster firmly believed that 
the Heaven to which they eventually would 
go was a Gurden or Paradise. And the much 
later teachings of Mohammed did nothing to 
dispel this fundamental faith; in fact, Mo- 
hammed Increased the number of Heavenly 
Gardens considerably, In addition to spar- 
kling fountains, shade trees with wide-apread- 
ina branches, and banks of fragrant flowers, it 
was promised the Faithful that one of these 
Version Paradises would bave attendants 
‘with complexions like rubies and pearls”; 
another was scheduled tn be attended by 
brunettes ‘yith fine black eyes,” 

To the old Persiun, o Garden and Paradise 
were the sume thing. And that is why Omar 
the Tentmaker could pay no prettier compli- 
ment to his Iadylove than to say that if she 
would but sit beside bin sin; in the wilder- 
ness It would be Paradise endugh, Being an 
Oriental lady, she probably understoa! bis 
desire for further solace from a loaf of bread 
and jug of wine. 

Ome thing the Koran forbade: that was the 
making of images, Therefore the gardens of 
the Mohammedan period were neither cluttered 
with statuary nor tortured with examples of 
clipped toplary work, The inmate love of de- 
sign and form which ihe Persians had was 
entirely concentrated) on the working out of 
intricate patterns in the garden itself, Usually 
rectangulir in shape, the garden almost invari- 
ably centered around a well, or storage jisl— 
fo neceséity In a dry region, 

Generally there were four main paths meet- 
ing at the well, these borderad by water canals, 
From these the smaller irrigation channels in 
turn led directly tothe various plots. Becanse 


of this necessary derigation system in a rela- 
woly small space, the entire garden became 
geumetric In form, 

But those cold Persian winters atid the 
clammy tile floors of the homes! What, then, 
would We more nateral than to cover those 
chilly tiles with warm rugs “when the rose is 
dead and the last bird flown''? ‘Vo ane who 
loved to stroll through his gareden, the month= 
aheae] would indeed be drear. And so we 
oun easily imagine some aged satrap ordering 
his rug weavers to make a copy of his summer 
garden, this to. be placed upon the cold tile 
floor to bring him comfort and pleasure 
through the blesk winter months, 

Such old Persian rugs still exist and may be 
seen in museums, In execution they are com- 
plete from the central pool, or well, to the 
paths and irrigation ditches, even to the indi- 
vidual trees and flowering plants. Some af 
these are sv well dune that we can recognize 
the species. Later these lesser details were 
stylized and hecame only parts of the general 
geometric pattern, 

Many modern rugs, made today 
chanical looms, still retain the basi i 
a central “pool with the four min paths, 
two leading to the pool from the sides ane! 
two from the ends, If the border of the 
rig is of ne type, if represents the tiled or 
pebble-strewn path which surrounded the 
gurden: if the border is of another type, its 
design goes back to the original pattern of 
trees anc rosé arbars which bounded the gar- 
den itself, Of the many kinds of flowers which 
the Persians grew, only two are shown on 
the opposite page; beth are native in the 
Persian hills, 


CROWN IMPERIAL | Fritillaria imperiulis): 
Lifting its “créwa” of green leaves to the 
height of two or three fect, this bulbous mer 
ber of the Lily Family is a striking plant when 
in bloom. Originally the flowers were a rather 
dull yellowish red, but deep brick-red and 
almost vellow garden forms are now known. 


ORIENTAL POPPY (Poponer orientale): Tn 
the wild stute, this shuwy anil casily grown 
perennial hos scarlet flowers with black cen- 
ters, Garden forms now occur in various 
Patterns und colors; some of these have been 
derived by hybridization with Papever brac- 
toutue, another species which occurs wild in 
Persia. Unlike other species of garden poppy, 
this group can be propagated from root cut- 
tings, This has led to the production of o 
large series of handsome famed varieties, 
many of which are offered hy the trade. 


The Dutch and South Africa 


HE Dutch East India Company was 

churtered in the vear 1002. Tis pur- 
pose was to open up trade between Holland 
and the Far Eust, All of this commerce 
was by sea around the Cape ef Good Hope. 
Jn 1648 the Haarlem, « ship of the Company, 
was wrecked in Table Hay. “THe sutvivers 
landed near what is now. Capetown, (They 
were picked up later by a bout returning ty 
Holland from the Far East.) Fortunately 
saving o little seed which they chanced to 
have, during the five months af their enfureed 
stay these shipwrecked sailors were able to 
have a-smull garden, 

Scurvy was then common on lang voyages, 
and the connection between a supply of fresh 
green material and freedom from scurvy and 
Kindred ills was realized but not understood. 
We now. know that vitamin deficiency is the 
cause, but all those old sailors knew was that 
they were more healthy on long voyages 1 
they could get some fruit and veyetables from 
time to time, Realizing the potentialities of 
the Table Bay region, on their return to Hol- 
land they recommended that a garden be 
established at this halfway plice where ships’ 
crews could. obtain these fresh foods In 
1652, two ships’ companies set out from Hol- 
Jand with this object in mind. 

Landing at Table Bay, they made a fortifi- 
cation and Laid out a garden. The gardeners 
they brought along must have been good, for 
the project Hourished, Being gardeners, they 
were interested also in ihe unknown plants 
they found growing naturally about. them. 
‘They began moving these plants into odd 
corners of the vegetable plots, 

And so began the real cultivation of the 
plants of South Africa, a region destined to 
play an important part in the development oF 
modern ornamental gardening. By 1679 the 
original garden had been greatly enlarged so 
as to be able to include the host of orma- 
mental materials flooding in from the up- 
country: regions of Africa as well as the edible 
and ornamental plants brought hy sew fram 
China, Java, Zanzibar, and other paints along 
the way. As early as 1700 these plants from 
the garden at Table Bay were carmen in Hol- 
land: from there they later found their way 
to gardens in other parts of the world. 


CALLA (Zawtedeschia aethinpica): For con- 
venience In our series this plant has been 
called “Calla,” following the usage of many 
who grow bt: but the name really belongs to 
another member of the same family, Colla 
palustris, « delightful little plant of. our 
northern swamps, often grown in bog-gardens; 
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Mote often it i ealled “Calla-Lily.” but this 


is worse. Most certinly the plant is not a 
lily; it belones to the Arum Family, of which 


out lowly Skunk Cabbage sa member in good 
standing, as also are the Jack-in-the-Mulpit, 
Elephant’s-Ear, Taro, Caladium, and more 
than 1,500 othier species. 

Also, the showy thing which looks like a 
flower is not a flower at all; it is a highly 
modified Itaf surrounding a central spike on 
which are found the numerus small, closely 
packed fiowers. But no mittter what troubles 
this plant has getting ws mortals to understand 
its-structure and give it a proper name, it still 
is one of Afriey’s best contributions to our 
gardens. Several other African species of this 
genus with silver-spotted leaves, or with red- 
dish pr yellow spathes, are also grown, The 
genus wis named for Francesco Zantedeschi, 
an Ltalian student of plaints of over a century 
ago. 


RADISE FLOWER (Strefitzia 
At first sight one of these bizarre 
plants in bloom isa botanical puzgle. The see 
eral flowers an each stem are enclosed by a 
much modified, bowt-shaped leaf and come 
popping up in series, one after another. The 
three sepals of cach Hower are yellow, of in 
cultivated forms sometimes orangey There 
also are three petals, one very small; the other 
two have been modified, swung forward Into 
line. and form the blue “tongue,” in the proave 
of which He the ends of the reproductive strimc- 
tures, This plunt, a not-too-distant relative 
of the Banana, wag named in honor of Qneen 
Charlotte Sophia, of the howe of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, wile of George IIL 


TMPATIE 


(lmpatiens Holstii): A native 
of tropical Arica, this Increasinghy pop: 
ular garden plant originally bad brick-red 
flowers. Using its more vigorous ane raypsid 
growth, earlier blooming habit, and larger 
flowers as a base, hybridists have now given 
this species a wider ronge of tints, minging 
fram scarlet to salmony, pink and white, by 
hybridizing it with the otherwise less desirable 
Impatiens Sultani of the Zanzibar coast. As 
wotedl, this species is taking the place of the 
ald Garden Balsam, Jomputions Baliomina, a 
native of tropical Asia, which unfortunately 
hides its flowers under the leaves, requiring 
almost 2 worm's-eve view to see them prop- 
erly. Intpatiens Holstii does not have this 
too-modest garden habit and so pwtson a real 
show. Anyone who has pinched 3 ripe fruit 
pod of this group knows why the genus was 
named fmpatiens, 


A “Jolly Botanieal Band” from Africa 


W HES the plant explorer sets dows a rec- 

ord of bis travels, he fs fortunate to 
have some well-known personage to write a 
teally appropriawe Foreword. Consequently, 
when John Hutchinson, that distinguished stu- 
dent of African plints, now Reeper of Mu- 
seums of Botany, Roywl Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, England, was writing an account of 
various of his journeys in, Afriea—published 
in 1946 under the title of A Bovanist in Sowth- 
crn Africa—he was doubly fortunate in haying 
a friend who had been with bim an one of 
these hotanicnl expeditions who did this pleas 
ant chore. 

in the company of soldiers this personage 
is uceleessed as “Field Marshal”; around the 
council table in the deliberations of nations 
this elder statesrman is referred to as (The 
Right Honorable"; among botanists. who 
know and respect him as a keen and enthu- 
siastic student of the plants of his homeland, 
he is called “Doctor.” And so 1 quote from 
this foreword which Field Marshal the Right 
Honorable Dr. Jan Christiaan Smuts, Prime 
Minister of the Union of South Africa, wrote 
for Hutchinson's beak. 

Th referring to a particular expedition he 
recounts: ‘What a jolly botanical band we 
. What busy days of collecting, 
imbing the mountains: 
nights by the veld fire, with the mative dances 
te the beating of Africa drains: sleeping uo- 
dee the stars . . .; camping by the ruins of 
Zimbabwe, by the smoke-mist of the Victoria 
Falls, ly the shores of Lake Tanganyika and 
the banks of the Jarinzua torrent rushing: 
headiong into it, What joy to find plants. 
never found before... 1) Tt was a thrilline 
time, and some of w4 were invited inte the mys 
of Africa in an experience which will 
surely never be forgotten.” 

What a “jolly botanical band" indeed! And 
how the geod Tir, Smuts and his. (rend 
Hutchinson are to be envied this ing Lelp 
together. hunting the remarkable plants of 
Mitica. 


TPORER-PLANT (Kniphofia, several spe- 
cles): OF the more than 50 species of this 


tropical and South African genus: available, 
the large-flowered KL wvorta type and the 
simaill-Nowered AL folios type are most often 
grown, I[t is unlikely that these species now 
are tn be found in their original forms in gat~ 
dens, for they have been hybridized with 
Others of the genus and show considerable 
variation, The reddish forms are often called 
Red-hot-pokers or Torch-flawers, ‘This genus 
belongs to the Lily Family. 
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GERBERA (Gerbera Juamesonii}; Originally 
with predominantly orange heads, this spec- 
tacular member of the Sunflower Family has 
been broken up into many different color 
forms, » few of which are shown foward the 
left of the picture, 


CAPE MARIGOLD (Dimworphotheca auran- 
face): Among the 20-odd species im this 
group of showy South African plants, some ate 
annuals, some perennial herbs, and still others 
are shtubby, Tn our northern garcens. this 
popular species comes into flower soon enough 
that it can be treated as an annual: farther 
south, where frost does not touch il, some 
strains persist aad hecome somewhat shrubhy. 
Thought originally to be yellow or orange, the 
flower heads of this species now exhibit a wide 
minge of color; it seems likely that this is the 
result af hybridization between it and the 
much more variably colored DB. anvia. 


LOBELIA (Lobelia Frines): There is 
searcely a region In the world where one is 
not likely to stumble on one or more of the 
250 species of Lobelin Known. to bwtanists. 
In calor they range from red, orange, and yel- 
lowish to violet, blue, and even white. Qur 
native American Cardinal-Flower (1. curdi- 
nolis) is an exumple of one of the red ends 
of this foral specteum. ‘The smaller, dwarfish 
species seem to run mon: to blues than any 
other color and this South African species (1. 
Erie) is no exception, Originally a rather 
diffwee and untidy plant, numeraus law, com- 
pact, and floriferous forms have been selected 
so that today it is.one of our most effective 
Wants for edgings. Varieti¢s of this now may 
E had in deep or light. blue, purplish, rose, 
crimson, or white, The foliage also ranges 
from pale to ¢ green, with some forms 
bronxy cr reddish-tingod. 


CASTOR-OIL-PLANT ( Ricdutx communis): 
‘There would be no excuse for sneaking this 
primarily economic plant inte our series were 
it not for the fact that it fs also popular as 
an ornamental whject. In rich soil the plants 
grow rapidly and bring a truly exotic tropical 
bote into our northern gardens. Th the frost- 
free Tropics the plants become treelike, speci- 
mens up te 30 feet high having been recorder. 
One of these is shown growing beside the com- 
pound wall in its native setting, he-stem amt 
leaf vary somewhat in color in the different 
forms; in Mexicn, where the plant is grown 
commercially, the forms with red-streaked, 

y divided Tenves ate called ‘alma 
—Palm of Christ. 


More Africans, “Brought Back Alive” 


N MANY ways the plant honter is very 

fortunate, for, untike the animal calleetor, 
his “game” dees not require elaborate traps. 
Furthermore, instead of hiding furtively or 
running away at the approach of the hunter, 
it often waves its multicolored banners in the 
air, seemingly altracting as much attention a5 
possible, us, in fact, itis. Fortunately, the 
plant hunter usually has better eyesight even 
than the bees: 


FRINGED HIBISCUS (Hibiscus schisp- 
pettus): The usually sparse branches and 
scattered leaves of this shrub [rot tropical 
Fist Africa of themselves would scarcely be 
attractive enough to cause it to be etown in 
our frost-free gardens. Also, it is to be ad- 
qhitted that the flowers are net particularly 
abundant. Bat when even one of thase buds, 
swaying on its long. pendent stalk, swells op 
and bursts open. the result is rceampense 
tnowgh for having carefully tended the plant, 


PELARGONIUM of “GERANIUM” (Pelar- 
gonivm, various speciesi: There are upwurel 
OF 250 species in the genus Pelurgortiam, most 
of them vecurring in South Africa. But first 
Jet ws try to clear up several jtems enncerning 
the proper name for these plants. Although 
jaulariy termed “Geraniums.” this group ac- 
tually should have another name. Crenanien 
comes from the Greek word for “crane” andl 
refers to the shape of the fruit; the trae gera- 
niums are often caller Craneshill, 

Many of us are familiar with the common 
woodland Geravium maculatim, whith some- 
times is brought into gardens with success, arte 
the even more familiar garden plant, Geraniten 
sonewinewn, x native of Hurasia. Pefargonitem 
was derived from the Greek word for ster’: 
again, the shape of the fr s led to another. 
common name, Storks Although similar 
in general appewrance, there is a technical dif- 
ference between the flowers of Gerandtent ond 
Pelargonium sufficient for botanists to keep 
the species in separate generd, Realizing this 
state of affairs and desiring greater presision, 
many gardeners are turning to the sefjentifie 
names and call their plants either Goraiums 
or Pelsrgoniims (o avoid confusion, Tt is a 
good idea; consequently, for the remainder of 
this note, | shall try to refer to these plants as 
“Pelarganiums.” 

A collection of wild Pelirgoniums ts inter- 
esting td examine, Many of them will look 
much like those with which we are familiar. 
Others will not, Since the group is native in 
South Africa, some species have ventured into 
the drier and semidesert areas und there taken. 
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on- different characters. Some of these have 
coarse, clubby, even spiny stems, lopking very 
much Tike & Also, like the cacti, some of 
these desert Pelargoniums haye almost lost 
their leaves, the thickener green stems having 
taken dver the function of leaves and qbsce wet 
ing as witer-storage organs during periods of 
drought, Other species whieh favored moister 
conditions became leafy, trailing, or scram- 
bling vinelike plants. 

In many of the erect-growing leafy species 
the plunts havea strong «lor, leading to such 
names as Apple-, Rose-, Lemon-. and Nutmeg- 
“Geraniums” (or Pelirroniums!), Becntse of 
considerable hybridization in the past. it now 
is extremely difficult to decide just which of 
‘the wild species were ancestral to our culti- 
vated forms, “The most frequently grown is 
the Fish-Pelargoninm; this is the common 
“Gerinium” of pot and window-hox culture 
‘Today in its muny color phases if fs used also 
asan effective bedding-out plant. Dn sauthert: 
Florida and California it will grow veur after. 
year, forming great woody plants which, if 
carefully pruned and trained, can be made to 
cower fences and trellises, 


GLADIOLUS (Gladiolws, various species): 
The 200 or more species of this important 
garden group are scuttered from the Merli- 
terrancan southward theough Afriea, the 
fereatest concentration being in the Cape re- 
gion. Except in a few collections brought 
together from the wild, pone of the material 
grown tiday looks very much like the original 
species, Like Pelargonium, the genus Gladi- 
olus bas been 4 fertile field for the hybridist 
30 that, today, they come in such a wide 
variety of forms and colors that there is no 
use hefe to dtlempl even an introduction to 
a subject about which » whole book could be 
written. When Linnaeus christened this genus 
about 200 vears ago, he did not have our 
modern showy-flowered plants to study and 
apparently was more impressed with the shay 
of the “swordlike” leaves, consequently, 
used the mame Gladielus, from the Latin, 
meaning “little sword’ The ward “gladiator” 
comes from the same base, 


AFRICAN-VIOLET (Saintpuntia fonantha) : 
This charming blue-flowered African plant was 
named! in honor of its discoverer, Baron Walter 
von Saint Paul, ‘Phe plants may be grown 
from seed but usuilly are propagated from leat 
cuttings. Although Africa does have its native 
true violets, this is mot one oof them: the 
Aifricat- or Usarnbora-"Violet” is a member 
of the Gesneria Family. 


These Brilliant Colors to the World's Garde: 
f mn. Cikarliioh 


Plant Marvels of Madagascar 


ROWSING through certain) “‘trayel™ 

heaks of a century or more ago, written 
from hearsay and Tegend with nu personal 
knowledge of the countries: concerned, the 
reader is likely to stumble upon weird fables 
such as: “Madugasear, home of the Poison 
qais-bush: a shrub which exhales so insidjously 
polwonous a vapor that birds, merely flying 
through ite branches, fall dead!" Or, “Mys- 
feridus Macuizascar, land of the voracious 
strangler-tree; a tree. whose prehensile 
branches. quickly encircle the umwary pas 
serehy, holding une cmshing them until they 
die; then the tree slowly proceeds to devour 
the victims; leaving only bleached and whit- 
ened bones.” This yarn keeps bobling up 
frequently and only recently T yot numerous 
inquiries, asking if it really were true, for if 
had been alluded to in a well-known main 
program, 

Naturally, plant explorers Jong ago ex 
pluced these wholly untrue myths, Even sn, 
Madagascar does have many vegetalile curiosi= 
ties; perhaps nowhere is there o land more 
full of botanicn) gurprives  Unortunately, 
relatively few of thet or¢ umerable to gar 
den culture, 


FLAMBOYANT or ROVAL POINCTANA 
(Delonix regia): Being sensitive to frost, 
this magnificent flowering tree ic mainly a 
Mant of the Tropics: yet it is commonly found 
in gardens, parks, and along the streets in the 
southern yuurts of Florida and California. 
Fortunate, indeed, are those who can grow it 
in their gardens. Some years ago when I lived 
in Haiti there was en old] Flamboyant beside 
the house, a gnarled relic of French colonial 
days. Seemingly overnight its contorted snd 
mosily bare branches burst into whit looked 
like searlet-orange flac, 

Ope day as 7 stopl there lagking up in 
worder at the sheet magritficetor of the scene, 
a flock of small birds came tumbling out of 
the sky and settled for a while amang the 
gorgeous flowers. It was early spring, and 
T recognized them as warblers hurrying north- 
ward by way of the island steppingstones af 
the Curlbbean from their winter homes in the 
South American jungles, After a pause to 
cateh their breath. as well as a good meal of 
insects, the warblers flew on toward their 
nesting places in the cool [orests of New Eng- 
fund and Canada. The old Flamboyant stayed 
behind, as it had for countless other sprimg- 
times, nodding its head drewwsily in the Hai 
tian sum, almost as if it were drenming uf its 
real home on the faraway, hot plains of Mada- 
puscar, 


CROWN-OF-THOKNS (Euphorbia Mili; E 
aplendens of florists): This species bs grown 
as a pot-plint in eur homes in winter, ta be 
set outside in the summer months In our 
southern gardens, where protection fram frast 
is ussured, it takes its-place with other decora- 
tive, sun-loving plants, The gray spiny stems 
with their few green leaves would be interest- 
ing of themselwes, but the pert scarlet or 
orange-crimeon “flowers” are the real attri 
tion, The word “Mowers” must be used with 
caution in this group of plants, for. like all 
Euphorbias, the objects which lik Bike petals 
are bracts, in reality highly modified and some- 
times: gandily colored leaves surrounding the 
teal flowers, We shall meet another Farphorbia 
with an even more showy display of th 
petal-like leaves when we come to the Mexik 
Poinsettia. (pages 36, 37). 

The Ceown-of-Thorns has lony been asso- 
ciated with an interesting legend, for. as its 
common name implies, it i supposed to have 

Haved o port in the humiliation of Christ 
just before His crucifixion. With its name 
amt linking tracditiin we therefore find that 
irtists mat infrequently ineliiede this plant, when 
depicting scenes of Biblical times Although 
the plant t= found today in.gardens in the Holy 
Land, there are excellent reasons to suppase 
that it was not present there 1.900 years agn. 

Such botanitally unwary artists also are 
fond of including pictures of cacti when paint- 
ing the rough and thorny paths trod by the 
saints and prophets of oldl, The cacti are 
wholly Americen and, like the Crown-of- 
Thorns from Muaeligaseur, were introduced 
into gariens, Finding the climate suitable 
there, they since have escaped) from cultivae 
tion and now are well established in parts of 
Palestine, appearing to be parts of the native 
flora. 


LERS-TREE (Ravenala madevayca- 

Because of its curious appearance 
and remarkable two-ranke! leaves, the Travel- 
ers-Tree is grown in memy 
gerdens. It is a clese relative of the $ 
litaias, a species of which appears In one of 
the African pictures of this series (page 35). 
Unfortunately, the flowers of the Travelers 
Tree are nt so showy as thoy of it= relative. 
The common name of this plant is suggestive 
of its use, for, ff one will bore a hole through 
wt leaf-base near its juncture with the stem, 
up toa pint of reasonably good drinking water 
will come welling gut. The Flamboyant, the 
Crows\-af-Thorns, and pow the Travelers-Ttee 
—trily an exotic trio from faraway Maca- 
guseur, land of botanica) suepirises! 
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From Tropical Southeastern Asia 


1d feast evidences’ polnt to the conclusion 
that man has lived jin sontheastern 
tropical Asia for a yery long time. In the 
jungles of Cambodia, Burma, and elsewhere 
are ruins of ancient temples, indicating a once- 
great civilization, Yet even before these tem- 
ples wore built, the peoples of southeistern 
Asia and adjarent island reas had been culti- 
voting plants for thowsands of wears, 

Since it is a trial-and-error affair, it fs im- 
posible to estimate the length of time neces 
sary for a primitive people to find and domes 
tleate the plants necessary to support a civili- 
zation. Yet wher history first opens.on these 
peoples. already they had found and dovelepued 
such basic food plants as rice, sugar cane, 
virious beans, the ege-plant, cucumber, taro, 
yam (the true yum, not the sweet potato), 
plantain, and coconut. And for fruits they had 
such things as the banana, pomelo (the an- 
cestor of our grapefruit), and mango, On the 
opponite: part ure three highly ornamental 
pints, all of which seem to have been ats 
cinted with the peoples of southeastern 
first as fools, 


BAST INDIAN LOTUS—(Melumbisin Ne- 
lumbo): This majestic water-ily goes under 
many erroneous names In garden citalngues, 
one of the most frequent being “Egyptian 
Lotus." The real Eeyptian Lotus is a different 
plant, with large floatiny leaves: botantcally, 
this mitive African water-lily is a species of 
Nymphace Furthermore, even this plant is 
wrongly named, for the fruits supposed a have 
heen eaten by the Lotophagni, ar Latus-Eaters 
of Greek legend. did niet come from the 
“Egyptian Lotus” bit from a shrob appar- 
ently of the Cirensivan coast on the south 
shore of the Mediterranean, What the origi- 
nal true Lotus mivht hive been is quite nn 
other matter, which need not concern ts here. 
But it does suey rather a pity that we strug- 
gle along with all sorts of silly invented names 
for this plant (T have sper some really weird 
ones in catalogues in the last 15 years) when 
all the time. we have had a perfectly good one 
concealed in its seientifice mame, For the 
botanical name Nedumdo was directly derived 
from its native name in Ceylon. 

Tt is doubtful whether the early primitive 
peoples of southeastern Asia were greatly in- 
terested in the beauty of this flower, They 
first cultivated the plant as food, and the 
people there still make considerate culinary 
use of both (he large tuberous rootstocks and 
the nutlike seeds, ‘The appreciation of the 
plant for 1s beauty came only after the rise 
of the great Asintie cultures und their interest 
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in the growing of flowers. This plant now 
grows in Egypt, but seems tw have been intro 
duced there from tropical Asiu by the ancient 
Roman tulers as a foul source for the people 
during famines. 


HIBISCUS (ifffiscus, several species): "The 
red flower in the upper corner of our picture 
is Mibiseus Rusa-sinensis, or Rose-ot-China, 
the buds of which are still user in curries and 
soups. Enrly travelers found this plant srow- 
ing in the gardens of southern Cathay and 
ther paris of southeastern Asia and prized 
it for its beauty, Much bier the East African 
Fringed Hibiscus, df achisapetates (page 37), 
was taken to Asia, where these two. species 
hecame hybridized, ‘Today, in tropical and 
semitropical regions the offspring of these 
plants are yrown in their original forms, as 
well as all imaginable bybrid combinations 
with fluted and crinkled petals, 

However, these of us who sigh for such 
colorful plants in our northern gardens need 
not be discouraged, We buve three or four 
species native In eastern North America 
which, in their modern garden forms, put on a 
show possibly even surpassing that of their 
tropical relatives: Why these completely 
hardy and brilliently colored American forms 
of Hibixcus (culled Rosemallow in the trade) 
ATE Not more often grown isa puzzle. Prob: 
ably if they came from some ¢istant land 
urserymen would be unable tu keep enough 
in stock to supply the demand, 

The other dower peeping into our picture is 
the Yellow Hibiscus, #1. Manihot, “This one 
can be grown from seed and handled ox an 
annual in our gardens: with proper cure cer 
tain selections will produce flawers six to nine 
inches in diameter. One of the short pods of 
this species is shown, In the Old World Trop- 
ics there is another very closely rifated plant 
which has relitively small flowers and much 
Tonger, pods. I think that these. bath once 
were the sume speqies and that the peoples of 
southeastern Asia grew the ancestral form in 
their vegetable gardens, ‘Then, in the din 
ist, variant strains were selected, ose for the 
size of its flowers, the other for the size of its 
edible potis. This small-fowered, larze-panl- 
ded plant, now classified as Mibiscus escn- 
Jentus, is the popular garden vegetable which 
We grow onder the fame of Okra or Gumbo. 

Modern chickens trace back to the wild 
Jungle fowl of this same region, and rice is 
also native there: Qur gumbo-chicken-rice 
soup is not American in origin; it isa lineal 
descendant of Une of the native dishes of these 
ancient peoples of southeastern Asia. 


Chinese Mountainsides Yield Treasures 


OME years ago in tracing the orfiins of 

certain economic and medicinal plants T 
had transkvted parts of an 
written Ly Sheny-Nung, an est 
gentleman who lived somewhat over 4,600) 
years ago, What struck me so. forcibly was 
not that the Chinese were cultivating 
at so early a ¢hite, for theirs is. an ancient civili- 
zation, but that already they had selected and 
nomed so many vurieties, ‘This could nieon 
only that they had been cultivating these 
plants for many centuries hefare the time of 
Sheng-Nung. 

We know little of the early development 
of emmomental gardening in China, but when 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, journeyed to China 
between a.m. 1272 and 1293 and visited: the 
court of Kul Klin at Nanadu be was 
amased at the splendor of the gardens and the 
wealth of plant material they contained. Tur- 
ing previous centuries muny of these plants 
had wandered flown the old trade routes to 
Persia, from whence they had been introduced 
to Borpe. Even so, on his return the people 
of Marto Polo's day refused to believe his 
account of what he had seen in Chinese 
gardens. 

No civilization of any sturure has yet arisen 
which has not developed ornamental gardens 
of some soul. The ancien) Chinese gardeners: 
were especially fortunate, for perhaps nowhere 
in the Temperate Zones is a region more rich 
in potential ornamental materials, Also, 
China is large and has a varied tertain with 
different soil types and contrasting climates, 
each with its-own set of species. And thot is 
all in our favor, for this makes it possible for 
us (o choose from among the many excellent 
Chinese species those wi will fit almost 
every type of climate and soil we have 


REGAL LILY (Litt regale): Let us first 
“consider the lilies of the field: they teil not 
—. 7 But how we ourselves toil bringing 
them into perfection in gardens! With its 
nearly 100 wild species there is scarcely a 
region in the Northern Hemisphere where the 
genus Lilia is not present, So striking is this 
pe that everywhere it grew wild It was 
ironght into gardens, In choosing a lily to 
tepresent Ching, one might easily have taken 
the old Tiger Lily (2. figrinum), which, with 
its tawny-red flowers splotehed with purple 
black, is perhaps the most widely grown 
species in the genus, Or we might have 
chosen—hut why go dewn through the list 
of Chinese species? Let us fust take the 
Regal Lily, thought by many growers tu be 
the Queen of the genus. 


But have you ever sen Humboldt’s Lily 
growing wild in the Sierm Nevada north of 
Yosetnite, or the towering Litieer sayperbun— 
Tye seen it with as many as 40 flowers on a 
single plant—in its natural setting in the 
spruce-rimmed gkvdes of nur-southern Appa- 
lachlans? But the Sierras and the Great 
Smokies are not in China. 


ABELIA (Ahelia grandiflora): In selecting 
a shrobby member of the Honeysuckle Fam- 
ily from China we might have chosen any ane 
of several excellent flowering Honeysuckles, 
Also, there is the increasingly popular Vitiwr- 
nam Corlest#, with its trusses of fragrant white 
bloom; but actually it is Korean. And what 
abowt the showy “Weigelas"? Totanically, 
they are Diervillas, and 0. florida from North 
China has brought real hardiness and a deep 
tose colar to our modern garden hybrids. But 
the “Welgelas" bloom early and their beauty 
inces all too soon. Lastly we come to the Abe- 
lias, Here none of the wild species has been 
chosen for our painting: instead we hove a 
garden hybrid, Afetie grandiflora, which com- 
bines the most desirable qualities of its several 
parents. Not too choosy about solls, partly 
evergreen, usually compact and graceful, and 
carrying a nearly constant display of flowers 
from June until heavy frost, often into No- 
vember, Adelia grandifiera certainly is a de- 
situble flowering shrub. It is the werk-horse 
of the shrubby border and more than carries 
its Jew! during the late summer vegetative 
doldrums when so many shrubs seem merely 
to he loufing. The genus was famed in honor 
of Clurke Abel (1780-1826), physician and 
author, who ved in China, 


TEONY (Poonia, various species): The Chi- 
nese have boen cultivating the Peony for some 
thousands of years and long ago selected many 
varieties. It was one of their favorite lowers, 
and writings of ower 200 yours ago record 
large collections, one Peony enthusiast having 
$0,000 plants in his garden. Originally with 
Sor perhaps 10 petals, the double-flowered 
forms have been derived by the progressive 
sterilization of the stamens, accompanied by 
the enlargement of the filaments into colored 
petal-like structures, Two main types are 
grown, the common herbaceous peontes and 
the increasingly popular “tree” peonies. the 
latter actually shrubby plants seldom over 
for or five feet tall, Recent advances in 
the science of plant breeding have enabled us 
to make hybrid combinations never produced 
before, and si we now can Took furward to a 
whole new series of forms in this genus, 


Come These Other Pl 
(top 


isan old Chinese story, having to 
vanterlust, which tells us that he 
Waleriall need) mot travel 
ta the ocean, for water makes 


dar just to liste: 
mitch the same svund whether dashing against 


a rocky shore or pouring over stones, The 
doends: “Furthermore, when you are 
away, who will tend your garden?” 


CAMELLIA; Although introduced into West- 
etn gardens mainly by way of Japan and 
therefore Known under such historically mis- 
leading names as Cameilia japonica and C. 
Sasangua (the latier derived from a Japanese 
vernaculir niume), jt weuld appear that the 
hasi¢ species from which our garden Camel 
lias have been derived, for the most part, 
cin be traced back to forms once wild in 
China, Kotanically, the Tea Plant is very 
closely related ty the Cumellias; it also is 
Chinese. 


HOLLYHOCK (dithaea coser); Rearing its 
showy spikes of flowers in our midsummer 
gardens, this species now comes in so many 
shades am! forms that our grandmothers 
searcely would recognize ihis old favorite. 


CHINA ASTER (Cailistepihus chinensis): 
Th its wild form this species has a single series 
of petaltike, purplish-blue ray flowers around 
the margin and a large number of small yellow 
flowers in the center of the head, Cultivated 
“double” forms are new generally seen, Se- 
lected types vury greatly in color, but fur 
some reason no, really yellow forms are known. 
The name of this speries is not just something 
invented by hotwnists to make things more 
diffieult: like all scientific names for plants, 
it means something. Calli: the Greek 
for “beautiful crown’ is means 
“Hving in, or fram China.” Hence this plant 
tight well be called “The Chinese Heautiful- 
(Crown? 


BLACKBERRY-LILY (Belomvonde chinen- 
sig): This plant, shown itv the lower fore 
eround of our picture, once almost disuppented 
from gardens. Thanks to. workers whe now 
have given us-a wider variety of color forms 
and larger, mote showy flowers, this old fr- 
vorite is making a comeback and promises to 
be popular again, Tts common nume is derived 
frm the blackberrylike appearmee of the 
fipe fruit after it splits open. expesing the 
hinck seed: one of these fruits is. shown. 
However, the plint is neither a blackberry” 
nora “lily” —it isa member of the Tris Family, 
And that is why litanists often look askance 


lore Plants from Age-old China 


at the common names of plants; not only are 
they somotimes incorrect and nifsleading, hut 
they may vary greatly from place to place, 
Why not call this pretty Mower by its real 
name? After all, it is only a slightly modi- 
fied (and for us spellabie and pronounceable) 
form of the mane it his curried for untold cen- 
turies inmits native home. Split the syllables — 
Bel-am-('AN-da—and repeat then slowly un- 
ul the natural music they make becomes 
familiar. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM: Back against the wall 
in our picture isa bed of Chrysanthemums, one 
of the countless forms in which this great 
group of showy plants occurs. Merely for 
convenience in classification, botanists have 
put the garden und florists’ “Mums” inty = 
single species: Chrysenthemum morifoiiun, 
hut they have been grown and hybridized for 
sa muny centuries that there now stems but 
little chance of determining exactly from 
which of the wild species they have come. All 
we know is that, primarily, our modern garden 
“Mums” are of Chinese origin. 


CLEMATIS (Clematit tatuginosa): Scram- 
hling over the wall is a plamt of this, the 
largest flower! of all known wild species nf 
this remarkable genus. In combination with 
omewhat more lively-colored species, such 
as the southwestern Asiatic and southern Eutrer 
>. viticelld-and the Japanese C. putens, 
this Chinese species has been the mast tine 
portant parent of the present lange-flowered, 
hybrid garden forms such as the long-popular 
Jackman’s Clematis and many athers,  Frast- 
free gardens have their own special kinds, 


FORSYTHIA: Although occasionally called 
“Golden Bells,” here is an instance where the 
scientific name, Forsyshiz, actually is more 
often heard than the so-culled common name 
tio has become almost standard usage. “Two 
species are grown, Forsvthia viridissima, and 
the somewhat pendulous-branched F, suspense, 
as well us their hybrid, F. intermedia. 1 
would be difficult to explain to a gardener how 
the carly, spring-fowering Forsythia gat inta 
this picture with mainly late summer bloomers. 
Actually, we got tired having him around— 
he’s such a common and persistent fellow— 
and chased him away several times. But just 
te the picture was finished we noted that he 
hod sneaked back again and stuck his head 
through the Moon Gate, almost as if he were 
hissing in old sibilint Mandarinese: “You 
don't. dare leave me out of thist I'm Chinese 
tool” 


Patient Gardeners of Old Japan 


N a north-south direction the ishinds of 

Japan about the same amount of 
latitude one finds journeying frem New Eng- 
lane to Florida. Toward the south where the 
winters were mild there could be a continuous 
siccession of Nowers, and there the Japanese 
had o floral calendar marked by ‘different 
species, “The Japanese calendar was so ar- 
ranyed that New Year's Day fell in our Feb- 
Tuary, just 2s the first Plum blossoms opened. 
Vhese were followed in March by the Peach 
and Cherry, May brought the fuji, or Wis 
teria, June was muude beautiful with [rises 
and Pennies, Tiy July wame the East Indian 
Lotus. The Tate summer—August and Sep- 
tember—was. marked hy various kinds of 
Hibiscus, with autumn being heralded by the 
October Chrysanthemums, And the winter 
moriths; closing owt the Japanese year, were 
the time when the Tea Plant and yatious 
Camellias bloomed. 

Maragun of patience in a craft. where 
patience is a cardinal virtue, the old Japa- 
nese gardeners with their keen eyes for sclec- 
on gave to the world a long series of choice 
ornamental yatieties, Although working  pri- 
marily with their native materials, the Japa- 
fwse made free use of other species, so that 
Japan is the actual door through which many 
Chinese and other Asiatic species came to us. 


JAPANESE WISTERIA (Wisterju fori 
funda); This strikingly beautiful member of 
the Pea Family has long been a favorite and 
in the hands of Japanese selectors has yielded 
Tumerous garden forms, In its original state 
the flowers apparently were purplish and in 
clusters (called racemes) less than a foot long. 
By careful selection the busic colors have been 
separited, Intensified, or diluted ta pastel 
shades, and recombined by hybridization so 
that the tints new range from deep violet to 
light blue, rose, pink,.and white. 

Other selections yielded plants with racemes 
up to 3 or 4 feet long: this showy group, desig- 
hated variety macrobotrys, also has numerous 
races varying in the color, size, and shape of 
their flowers. 

Several Chinese species also are grown, such 
as TW. sinensis, with its either bhieviolet or 
white flowers, and WW, venesta, with its urge 
white flowers on short racemes. Native Amer- 
ican Wisterins, as W. frutescens pf our own 
Southeastern States, and IW. macrostachye of 
our South-Central States are sometimes cul- 
tivyuted. 

The genus Wirteria was named in honor of 
Caspar Wistar, 1761-1818, professor of anat- 
omy in the University of Pennsylvania. The 


ay 


slight change in spelling mity be no more than 
Bn attempt on the part of the original namer 
of the gemis to arrive at a somewhat more 
euphonious Latinized form of the original, 


BLEEDING HEART (Dicentra spectatilis) ; 
This Japanese member of the Fumitory Fam- 
ily has long been popular and is found in many 
American gardens, As its name rightly indi- 
cates, it is the most spectacular member of the 
genus. Like many North Temperate yenera, 
Dicentrt has wild species both in Asia and 
in North America, the two American. species, 
increasingly frequent in gardens. leing D. 
formosa of the Pacific coast mountains and 
2D. evimia of the southern Appalachians. An- 
other American member of this plant family, 
Adlwmin Jungosa, known in various reg 
as Allrghens Climbing Funtitery, or 
Mountain Fringe, is also commonly planted. 


JAPANESE IRTS (/riy Kacepferi amd J. 
foevigata): In the wild, fris Kaempferi is said 
to have reddish-purple dowers and / laevigata 
blue ones. Although usually sold under the 
name « ris Roempferi, apparently both 
species (and probably others) are involved in 
the present races of this complex and variable 
group of plants. Long grown in its native 
home, the Japanese have hundreds of named 
varieties: in recent years our own Iris breeders 
have added any more. 


AZALEA (Rhododendron, various species): 
As will he noted on page 63, the Azaleas, 
botanically speaking, belong in the gems 
Rhododendron, A cump of Japanvse Azaleas 
is shown in our picture near the stone lantern. 
Its showing here honers those old Japanese 
gardeners whe produced so many fine varieties, 
both in the evergreen and in the deciduous- 
leafed groups: The so-called “Japanese” 
Awaleas, for the most part, are the result of 
hybrid combinations between native Japanese 
species ane some introduced there from China 
many years age, 

In our picture a few artificially dwarfed! 
trees also are shown. Qne of these is the 
pine. Several species were used, but the 
Japanese Red seoms to have been one 
of the favorites. The other is the Flowering 
Cherry. “The subject of Japanese Flowering 
Cherries is top large to be discussed here, but 
yarious botanically distinct species in their 
many garden forms and apparent hybrids were 
available. Japanese gardeners oso made use 
of the Flowering Almond and the Peach, both 
nitive in China, in the production of these 
dwaried flowering-tree specimens. 


ry, Gave the World Many Inte é 
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Australian Plants and Geography 


HOSE of us whose business it isto study 

the natural distrilution of plants are in- 
trigued by those of Australia, Many plant 
groups of this continent hawe close con- 
nections ¢lsewhere, for example with those 
of Africa, and by way of Tasmania and 
New Zealand with those in southern South 
America. These relationships are so close 
that We are foreed to the eonclusiog Uhat at 
one time Australia. was in some way connected 
by land with these areas now separated by 
thousands of miles af ocean. 

Later, Australia became isolated from the 
rest of the world—and for a perind sufficiently 
long that om it were developed characteristic 
and often peculiar species of animals and 
pints The last of the great inhabited land 
masses of the world to be discowered, Australia 
hact many exeellent items for gardens which 
now are widely grown, 

In 1768 Sit Joseph Banks and his associate 
Daniel Solander (southern gardeners remem- 
ber him in the genus Solwadra) sailed with 
Captain Cook on the first of his memorable 
voyages, From the region about a certain bray 
in Australia they collected a thousand different 
species of plants, With a nearly blank map 
hefnre them the temptation was too much and 
so, to commemorate this great-haul, the place 
wis named Botany Buy. 


ALYPTUS of GUM-TREE (Eucadupties, 
ious species}: The approximately 300 spe 
eles of Evcalyptus—one of which is shown in 
the distance im our picture—are mainly Aus- 
tralian. Being trees primarily of warm areas, 
they have been widely planted in tropical and 
subtropical regiots, Some ure rapid growers 
and yield firewood and humber in a com- 
yuratively few years, In parts of South 
America where forests have been denol- 
ished by thousands of years of human orcu- 
pation, Eucalyptus has been intredwced and 
in various places is almost the only tree seen 
on the landscape for miles. Certain. species, 
wa the Blue Gum (E, glodulis), are often 
grown in California and t some extent in 
Florida, In its home in Australia the Blue 
Gum may teach a height of 300 feet, 

Other speci ec hoturally lower growing 
and often strikingly ornamental. Some ha 
bright searlet or pink Aywers (eg, BR fici- 
folia}, and others have curioushy shaped, 
grayish-silvery leaves (eg., £. polvanthemas). 

Tn all, about a dozen species are regularly 
cultivated in California, ind many imore are 
available from nurserymen. Beeause of the 
husuel shapes and cobirs of the leaves, espe- 
cially on young shoots, branches af various 


species are now harvested commercially ancl 
alten seen in florists’ shops. The Bucalyprs 
belongs to the Myrtle Family. 

‘This large family of plants, with about 75 
genera aid 3,000 species, has many horti- 
cultural pembers, of which the true Myrtle of 
the Classical Period—and native around the 
Mediterrmmean—is only one. These who live 
in tropleal or subimipical regions are likely 1 
have growing in thelr gardens such interesting 
fruit-trees of the Myrtle Family as the South 
American Pitunga oe Surinam-Cherry, the 
Malayan Rage-Apple, the Australian Brush- 
Y, the East Indian Jambetan-lum, and 
the tropical American Guava. 

Cloves are the Muwer buds of one member 
of this family native in the Moluceas, and 
Alispice is the dried, unripe berry of another 
found in the West Indies and Central America, 
whereas bay rum is distilled from the leaves 
of stil another native in the Caribbean and 
northern South America. 


BOTTLE-BRUSH = (Callistemon _rigidus): 
This also is a member of the Myrtle Family. 
There ure about 25 species of this showy Aus 
tralian genus of shrubby trees, stime with 
wider and others with narrower leaves than the 
ote shown at the top of our picture. ‘The 
elosely related and quite similar Australian 
Cajuput-Tree or Punk-Tree (Afelafewen Len- 
cadendra), with its dense clusters of creamy 
white flowers, & often planted in Florina, 
where it has escaped and in places become 
weedy. 


STRAWFLOWER (di edichrysiem — bructea~ 
fam): The Strawflowers are so common that 
we are inclined to forget that their pative 
home is Austra Cut at the proper stage 
as they open and hung upsidedown to dry, 
they make excellent everlasting” winter bou- 
quets: “The name Melickrysum. was most agrtly 
compounded from two words meaning “sun- 


gold.” 


SWAN RIVER DAISY (Bracksvome iheriti- 
Jolie \: Named for its native region in Austra- 
lia, this pretty and easily grown annual is 
worthy of a place in any garden, 


BLUE LACE-FLOWER (Trachymene curru- 
feo; Sometimes erroneously liste! in seed 
catalogues as“ Didiscus caerulea," this delicate 
Australian is often grown as a garden deco 
tive. Tt is a close relative of the Europ 
Queen-Anne’s-Lace (Daucus carott), whieh i= 
now a cooution weed in our vacant lots and 
old thelds. 


South America Rich in Plant Life 


EF THE California coast were to be placed 
on the shore of the Pacific in Peru, only the 
projecting tips of Maine and Florida would 
tip into the Auantic an the opposite side of 
South America, Lengthwise, Washington State 
woul! be a thousand miles south from the 
Caribbean and California about 2,700 miles 
north of Cape Horn. 

‘The busin of the Amazon River has almost 
the same area as the entire United States and 
is rarely more than a few hundred feet above 
sea level; vet its western boundary is marked 
by ane of the highest tinuous mountain 
ranges im the world, the culminating peak, 
Aconcagua, being 23,081 feet above the sea. 
It is so high that for a distance of some 4,000 
miles almost nowhere is there n pass lower 
than 10,000 fect. 

Such is the magnificent scale upon which 
South America bas been built, Its climates 
are extremely varied. Snow-capped moun- 
tains rise up out of equatorial jungles, Parts 
of the eastern slopes of the Andes are among 
the world’s wettest regions, while segments of 
the narraw coastal strip, relatively only a few 
miles sway on the western side of this range, 
are among the world’s driest. 

The complexity and abundance of the plant 
life of this great continent match its: geo- 
graphical diversity. Many of these plants 
have been brought into our gardens. In their 
native haunts the majority are peternnials, 
Some, like the Fuchsia of our plate, must be 
treated as such and are best grown from cut- 
tings; others, such as the rest of those shown 
opposite, although still potential perennials, 
bloom soon enough from seed so that we can 
handle them as “annuals” during our short 
growing season im the north As a result, they 
have long been popular garden subjects. 


FUCHSIA (Fwehsin, various species}: The 
numerous species of this member of the Eve- 
ning-Primrose Family. are mostly shrubby. 
‘They are primaril uth American in origin, 
with a few venturing naturally as far north as. 
Mesico: three or four species also are found 
in New Zealand. ‘The galaxy of forms en- 
countered in the Andes is a source of never~ 
ending wonder to the plant collector. 

Some of these have delicate little bell-tike, 
crimson flowers less than an inch long, and T 
have seen plants ten feet high covered with 
masses af salmony-red flowers up to four or 
five inches long. The one showa in our pic- 
ture is a form of Fuchsia magellanica, the 
original of which is native from Peru south- 
ward to the bleak hills of Tierra del Fuega; 
because of this, certain varieties of it, with 


some protection. are reasonably hardy out- 
doors at least as far north as New York. 

Closely relited forms occur northward 
through Central Anerica, They will not stand 
frost. The majority of decorative Fuchsias 
which one sees are hylids, probably between 
forms of F. muagvellanicg and the more showy 
Mexican F, fafyens, The genus was nomed in 
honor of Leonhard Fuchs, an eminent batunist 
who lived from 150] to 1566. 


PETUNIA. (Petunia devbrida): As the mame 
implies, our garden. Petunias are hybrids, the 
parent species being the white P. ailfaris and 
the purplish-violet P. vielacea, both originally 
from Arentina. A “sorting out" of the basic 
colors which, in combination, gave the purplish 
tint to the wild P. vivlorea has produced the 
bluisit and rosy-pink forms of our modern 
garden plants; the white forms bark hack to 
the F, axillarss ancestor, 


CUPFLOWER (Virrembergia, several stu 
ciesi: Two species of this are frequently en- 
countered in gardens, the qditinty Brazilian 
N. gracilis ani) the more robust Chilean WV, 
Jrutescens. The latter also is often geown as 
a somewhat shrubby, much branched, pot 
plant. ‘The genus wis named in honor of John 
Eusebius Nieremberg, first professor of natn- 
ral history at the University of Maclrid. 

The Nierembergias and Petunias belong to 
the same plant family as the Potato, Tomato, 
and ‘Tobacco, Other South American mem- 
hers of this same family which might bave 
been included here are Salpiglossis, Schizan- 
thus, Hrowallia, and the sometimes foot-lung 
Angels Trimpet. 


GARDEN VERBENA (Verhena hortensis): 
Aguin, as is so often the case, the garden forms 
of a group are not referable to any one wild 
species. In this instance, one of the principal 
parents’seems 1 have been a scarlet-lowered 
species wild in Argentina and southern Brazil, 
but now hybridized with a. purplish-ilowered 
species from southern Brazil and Paraguoy 
and a whitish-flowered species widespread in 
pare of southern South America, the reseilt 
being the present wide range of available colors 
in the modern Garden Verbena, 


SCARLET SAGE (Salvix splendens); In its 
native haunts in Brazil this common garden 
plant is a shrubby perennial with scarlet 
flowers: Quick-blooming forms with the 
flower color also present in adjacent parts of 
the plant are now available, varying {rem the 
original color to crimson, purple, oreven while, 
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From South American Jungles 


F SCARCELY would be expected that the 
South American jungles could haye any- 
thing to nifer in the way of plant materials for 
our necthern saudens; one would think tbat 
cur climate is not suitable, The plant ¢s- 
plorer sometinies has difficulty convincing 
others that the temperatures and humidity he 
cnvaunters jn the jungle usually ane no greater 
than one sometimes endures with only minor 
discomfort in n midwestern biitvest field or 
ino suburban hwek yard along the Adantic 
coast to July or August 

Actually, oar northern summers may” be 
quite as “tropical” as much of the South 
Amurican jungle: one sometinies is inclined 
tw think even mote so. And that is why a 
goodly number of qur common gatien plants, 
especially among the “annals,” come Trot 
there, as—alas|—do some of the pestiferous 
weeds which vie with theny for space along 
our garden paths. 


SPIDER FLOWER (Clvome spinosa): This 
increasingly popular garden phint is a member 
Fe 


of the Caper family; its common name is de- 
rived from the spidery appearance of its wide- 
spreading stamens. Spider Flowers usually 
come in light, rosy-purple shades, ‘but white 
and pink forms are now fiirly common. The 
pungent folinge suggests justo Tile of the 
primal and earthy edors so characteristic of its 
jingle honte, 


MORNING GLORY (/ponmeed, various spe- 
eles); There wre, around the world, about 400 
species of wild Morning Glories, a large num- 
ber of them being native in the American 
Tropics. In their native haunts many of these 
are rampant weeds, or soon become so if agri- 
culture is attempted where they grow. All of 
the true Mourning. Glories belong to the getnas 
fpomoecd; in color they tinge from red (rarely) 
through purple und blue to white, with oeca- 
sional mottled and striped forms: Many of 
the wild species at ane time or another haye 
heen hirought into cultivation and have beet 
used by hybridists in the production of same 
of aur modern garden types: vet Lhe two most 
often grown fe the common Jpemped pur 
purea, usually seen in purplish-blue shades, 
and the light bhie garden form of J. trivalor. 

AMitouth we commonly grow another 
“Morning Glory” in our northerm vegetable 
gardens and fields, it seldom is recognized as 
such; this plant is /pamaca Batatas, the com- 
mon Sweet Potato, It rarely flowers in the 
north, but in ite home in the Sauth Americar 
jungles the pretty blue flowers on long trailing 
vines ate abtindant and unmistakable, 


CVTR VINE (Qaumoclit: pennata); This 
dainty searlet-lowered, finely cut-leafed 
climber has long tewn a garden favorite, but it 
is now somewhat less commun (ban the Cardi- 
nal Climber. ‘The Cardinal Climber is a hybrid 
between the species shown here and. anether 
with course and undivided Jeaves, Chamockit 
coccinea, Bith of these parent species are 
nw found in our southern States, probubly 
as escapes from pordens. “The Quamoclits are 
close relatives of the Morning Glories, 


NASTURTIUM (Tropacoliem wajus): There 
are some SQorld species of wil] Nasturtiums 
rating theougholt teopieal America from 
southern Mexico to Chile. Various of these 
have been hybridized, usually just enough to 
bring in the re] and orangey cals: for both a 
rapid growth and an early, free-flowering habit 
—so necessary for success in our derthern gar- 
dens—have been obtained primarily from the 
wild, vellow-flowered Troponolum miajie an- 
cestor, Double flowered forms are now ub- 
tainabile in various colors. 


VICTORIA WATERLILY: Although qiner- 
ally sold under the botanical name of Victoria 
Regia, the plant usually terns aut to be an- 
other species, Victoria Crusiana; both of these 
are South American, Although the bloom is 
showy, this tropical waterlily is grown more 
for its enormous leaves with their curiously up- 
timed margins than jor its flowers, With 
Jeaves up to 6 feet aeroxs, the Victoria Water- 
lily admittedly is scarcely a subiect for “tub 
or half-barrel culture! ar even the usual lily 
pool in a suburben back yard; with ample 
space it will provide quite a show. 


CANNA: Growing along streanie or at the 
wile of the forest, as shown here in Lhe picture, 
wild Cannas—of which there are quite a few 
species, sume with red and some with yellow 
flowers—oiten form a characteristic part of 
the American jungle scene. The old Indian 
Shot (Cunna indica, not from India but actu. 
ally an American species), with its bright-red 
but small flowers and e ey" growth, 
is now pussing out of our gardens, and its place 
is hein taken by the newer large-flowered 
hwbrid forms with their more compact growth 
habits. The floppy flowered Comme flaccida, 
wild in the Florida Everglarles and the Georgia 
coustal swamps, in combination with other 
more tropical American species, hos contrib- 
uted much tothe development of the modern 
“orehid-lowered” hybeid garden Cannas. The 
latge parts of the Canna flower which look 
like petals are sterile, petal-like stamens, 
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Mesican Love of Flowers 


OP « long age T climbed to the top of 

the great pyramid shown jo the lower 
corer of the opposite plute and logked out 
aeyoss thal great mountain-rimmed pliin on 
which are strewn the relics of what certainly 
was a most remarkulile civilization, 

Standing there, one could but wonder what 
the appearance of those temples and palaces 
really was when peopled by their proud beild- 
ers. Did they stand there resplendent, but 
bare, ba burnished sm? Probably 
Historians seeking to reconstruct Uhe past 3 
often are prone to interpret life in terms of 
dated Satis that they sometimes forget what 
must have been the everyday items of livin, 
Tt is no accident that, today, one finds the 
average Mexican pafio filled with potted 
plants or cluttered with hanging baskets drool 
ing stirtling assemblages of ferns, trailing 
vines. or succulents, Abd it is a mean but 
indeed which does not have some sort of cher- 
ished decorative plant, even if grown in math- 
ing more that su old tin cath. 

This love of plants is so widespread and 
woes sa deeply ini the lives of the Mexican 
peopl that it certainly must be a heritage mut 
of the antique past. I have watched Mexican 
gardeners tending their plants, There was no 
fumbling as if ft were something new to them; 
theirs was a deftness such as is not to be 
acquired in one man's lifetime—theirs was an 
understanding of plunts stemming from cen- 
turies of accumulated garden loro passed from 
father to son in a Jong chain of generations. 
We know Uhat the ancitnt Mexicans had ¢x- 
tensive gardens, even before the coming of 
the Conquistadores, for Cortés encountered 
veritable botanical gardens and stood in awe 
hefore their floral splendors. 

And so | should like to think that (Hose old 
Agtecun warriors, cruel as they must have 
been, bad the wide avenues of their cities 
lined with trees and that their temple and 
palace grounds were planted to pleasant shrubs 
und flowering herbs, 11, must haye been <0; 
otherwise the love of green growing things 
would not have persisted sa-strongly in their 
descendants. Gone new are the crested war- 
fiors, gone are the pompous ceremonies of the 
ancient priests and kings, gone are their ter- 
raced gardens—all turned to dust and! rubble. 

Out of this ancient way of life the only 
thing that really lasted was the love of beauty 
and of flowers, cherished through all the bitter 
years in the hearts of the Mosican penple. 
‘There surely. must be a moral somewhere here, 
but Pum not philosopher enough to point i 
out and so cat obly light ny pipe and go aout 
my husiness. 


DAHLIA: Unlike so many plants, the first 
Dahtia introduced into Raropean eardens wits 
not of the wild or “single” type. one example 
of which is shown in the opposite picture. 
Already the ol] Aztecan gardeners had so 
Irvbridlzed and selected the garden Dahlia for 
unusual forms that, even today, we are unde- 
cided which of the various wild species were 
its ancestors. More recently, hybri have 
made available « wide variety of forms, 9 
it can be troly said that the Dahlia Is King 
of our late summer gardens. 

Grown in large quantity, the winter storage 
of the tubers is sometimes a problem if one 
is nol properly equipped. However, m 
gardeners have learned thitl certain types 
Dahiia can be grown trom seed each ved 
Seer sown in a sunny window in lite February 
ot in March will produce plants for setting out 
at the usual time: if “pinched back” several 
times to make them branch, these will grow 
into quite sizable bushes by midsummer sone 
produce a wealth of bloom. ‘The flowers prob 
ably will not be of the massive “double deco- 
rative” type bat will abound in interesting 
shades and forms, usually being of the “single” 
or “semivild” type, 

Dahlia seed is now being offered by cammer- 
vin) seedsmen, Should some individual seed- 
ling plant prove particularly interesting, its 
tubers can be lifted and stored jn the usual 
manner, to be plinted out the next year. The 
genus Deklia was named in honor of Andreas 
Dahl, « Swedish botanist and pupil of the 
great Linnaeus. 

Decorative as they are, Dahlias first were 
used by the ancinnt Mexicans as a source of 
food, “The tubers contain a healthful starch- 
like substance called inulin, 


TIGER-FLOWER (Tigridia Pavania): Gaud- 
ily spotted, the Tiger-Flower mast have been 
common in Agtemn gardens, for it was sacreel 
to the jaguar (‘tigre’) cult. The lower of the 
two examples shown is nearest the wild trpe 
in-coler: garden forms how also come in vary- 
ing shades und patterns of lilee, yellow, and 
even white, 

Tt is a mystery to mé why this unusual and 
striking member of the tris Fumily is not more 
often seen fy gardens, for i is not difficult to 
grow. There l= ne reason why any gardener, 
even with limited space, cannot make bis own 
hybrids ani! select those color forms he likes 
best. Grown from seed, Tigridia plants flower 
freely about the third year The corms are 
lifted in, the autumn and stored: in fact, 
Tigritia culture is sn similar to that of the 
Gladiolus that it should cause no trouble, 
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Mexico Offers Flowers of the Aztecs, Who Worshiped at the Temple. « 
ardetnrs selector! deulbsle Mahl: two forms are shown at th 
Dp int Tier Flower ucrmd to 


Mexico, Happy Hunting Ground for Botanists 


a A lower corner of the opposite page our 
artist has shown the typical home of a 
Zapotecan Indian surrounded by its living 
cactus fence, ‘This Is not just any house; 1 
is in the State of Oaxaca in southern Mexico 
in the little ive of Mita. Tt was fron 
Mitla sume years ago thal Goopar, my Zipo- 
tecan friend and companion, and I set owt on 
a journey to the great mountain called Zem- 
poaltepec: it was to Mitla and his home that 
wo returned weeks later, our pack-mules laden 
with pressed museum specimens, living plants, 
Tf by some curious chance Gonpar 
should see this picture he, too, will recall the 
incident of the Pofnsettin bush which grew 
beside his house. But that is a story: much 
too long to tell here; besides, the joke concerns 
only Goopar und me—and a certain old fool 
of a cargo mult. 


COSMOS: The genus Cosmos, with about 20 
species. is entirely tropical American. The twa 
speties most frequently grown in owe girders 
are both Mexican, ‘The more common of these 
i: cmos bipemmates, well known in its varivs 
pink, and white forms. The other 
léss common, is Cosmos su/piturens, 
as its specific name would indicate, has 
yellow flowers. Today apparent hybrid garden 
forms exist, butthe true C. sulphureus is easily: 
recognized by having somewhat longer central 
(disc) flowers with their dark eolared stamens 
sticking: out farther than those of C. bipin- 
natwe, 

Thave oftén thought it 2 pity that gardeners, 
especially those in the north, nowadays rarely 
see the Cosmos in its {ull splendor. Recently 
a friend of mine boasted huw, at last, he had 
learned to “handle” his Cosmos so that they 
didnt “wet out of bund.” TL snw his plants 
and they were miserable. spindly things less 
than two feet high, with starcely a half dozen 
blooms on any plant open at the same time. 
Being a little old-fashioned, perhaps, 1 would 
start mine earlier in the season, grow them in 
well enriched soil so that by late summer the 
plants would be wide-branched and not less 
‘than six feet tall. Tf “handled” properly some- 
times they can be forced to as much as ten feet. 
Grown thus, they will ordinarily be covered 
wilh as many us a hundred blooms at once, 
“osmos, naturally, are not suited for low bed- 
ding purposes in the garden, and anybody who 
tries to treat them thus robs himself of the 
magnificent show which this group af gay and 
colorful plants can produce. 


ZINNIA (Zinnia elegans): The wild material 
of this well-known garden plint has rather 


uninteresting dull-purplish blooms: 
form they were first introduced into 
and American gardens, as the early pic! 
Show. What has happened since is a living 
monument to the science —one is here fenpelled 
also to say the “art!—of the hyhridist and 
selector for, as Dr. L, H. Bailey, revere! dean 
of American horticulture, has pongently re- 
marked, they now are “of nearly every color 
except blie and green.” 

J strongly suspect that another Mexican 
species, Zinnia Hagyeana, theough hybridiza. 
tion, has contributed something in the way of 
vod und orange to the color forms of cleyars. 
This latter species, usnally more dwarf and 
with smaller blooms than elegans, is ulso of- 
fered hy many seedsmen in various colors and 
shapes. 


Like the Cosmos, Dublia, Daisy, and various 
other kinds included in this series, the Zinnia 


ture. Sometimes in an unnamed “mixture” a 
plant with flowers like the ane farthest to the 
4 will appear. Such plants are “throw- 
backs” which approach the wild type. 


POPNSETTIA (Euphorbia pulcheerimay: Tn 
our high schoal Latin class probibly one of the 
first adjectives we learned was pilver—mean- 
ing “beautiful” or “handsome.” Later.we also 
learned that the Romans had intensifiers which 
they tacked on to-their adjectives. Thus it was 
that when the old betanist Karl Ludwig Will- 
denow wat searching for a suitable name for 
his new species of Euphorbia about 150 years 
apo-—and scientific botanical names are in 
Latin, or a Latiniged form of Greek—he 
rcely could avold calling it “the very beau- 
liful Ruphorbia,” or Euphorbia puieterrinia. 

In the discussion of anmther species of this 
gents, the Crown-of-Thorns fram Madagascar 
(pages-38, 39), it was noted that the bright 
searlet objects which make the Moinsettia of 
Moxite so handsome actually are not parts of 
the Mower; instead, they are highly modified 
petal-like leaves, which the botanist calls bracts, 
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More Native Mexicans 


ERE are more native Mexicans and 
something of the way in which they 
Bot their present common teres, 


FRANGIPAND (Pleneria rubra): In at 
tempting some detective work on the origin 
of the word Frangipani os applied to our plant, 
it was earned! Ut the name was that of a 
French pitatry made from almonds, sugar, and 
cream, This seemed to lead nowhere, for the 
pasiry wis pamer| for its inventor, the Marquis 
Frangipani, a French general. But Frangipani 
(or Frangipanni) is net a French name; it is 
basically Malian, and we also learned that it 
gees back to anoold Roman family that first 
came inte prominence during the Middle Ages. 
This might seem to be a dead end in our search 
if it were not for another clue. 

There was an old perfume called Frangipani 
distilled from the flowers of a ret! jasmine, 
Then in another work we discovered that the 
sulaject of this sketch once was called “Tree 
Jasmine,” Here is the link. Now let ts try 
to fit the facts together, 

First it, should be noted that the yery ira- 
grunt rer) jasmines most likely to have been 
used In perfumes seem to be Asiatic; but is it 
foo impossible io suppose that a fragrant ced 
jasmine might not have been brought to Rome 
from Asia during the days of the Empire? On 
previous pages we have dealt brieity with the 
history of the introduction of such plants inte 
Roman gardens. From old writings we know 
there was keen rivalry among the Romans for 
the acquisition of these exotics and so, if such 
n remarkable plant were being grown by 
a particular family, what would be more 
natural than for their friends to ask: “Have 
you seen the new plant which the Frangi- 
panni's have blooming in their garden? Such 
ted flowers! And so frigrant!” 

Having come from distant Asin and licking 
a local name, it would become “Frangipanni’s 
plant,” liter to be shortened to “Frangipani.” 
There is nothing unusual in this, for ft is & 
common practice, Forsythia honors an FEng- 
Tish horticulturist, William Forsyth, and Wis- 
teria (with x slight change in spelling) com- 
memorates the name of the Wistar family of 
Philadelphia. (page 47). 

How the name Frangipani became trans- 
ferred from the perfume-vielding red jasmine 
to the sweet-scented, reddish-llowered tree of 
the opposite picture probably never will be 
known, but there are literally hundreds of such 
instances. Among these many haine-transiers 
is that of the Marigold, There is only one true 
Marigold, the Pot Marigold of Europe (page 
19); yet the yellow and brangey Mexican 
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Towers on the opposite page also are ralled 
is’ And we must not forget that 
time when our Frangipani alsa 
ed “Tree Jasmine” While some of 
this may seni to be speculation, there are so 
many similar cases thal | have come to the 
conclusion that the word Frangipani traces 
back to quite 4 different plant once grown by 
that old Roman farsily and named for It. 
The species shown here is nitive in Mexico: 
it occurs wild also in Central America and 
northern South Americt. tt is commonly 
planted in tropical regions and often has 
escaped, especially in the West Indies Other 
tropical American species of Plumeria with 
white or yellow flowers are known (again, 
one of them is Mexican). These also are 
often planted, and hybrids are. grown. 


FREXCH AND AFRICAN MARIGOLDS 
(Tauetes, several species): ‘The trail of the 
French and African Marigolds is Jess encum- 
hérecl with speculation than that of the 
Frangipani. The genus Fugrtes ts: entirely 
American, its twenty or so species.ranging fram 
New Mexico and Arizona southward into Ar- 
gentina, Those which immediately concern us 
ave native in Mexico, From various evidences 
ft seems most likely that these plants were 
grown in the old pre-Conquest gardens. Also 
we know that they found their way into the 
early Spanish-American gardens and soon were 
sent to Spain, from whence they were carried 
to monastery gardens in Africa and France. 
By the time these phints reached northern 
European gardens of] knowledge of their real 
origin had been lest. Being yellowish orange, 

Ligland they were called Muarigolds (from 
“Mary's Gold”); but to differentiate them 
from the mative European Marigold (now 
called ot Marigold) they became French 
Marigolds.and African Marigoles: these names 
then came to us from England, 

Several mwdern garden forms of the taller 
“Afric Marigold (Tugetes erecta) with its 
Jarcer flower heads and the sealer, usually 
rodiish-sulfused “French'’ Marigold (7. pa- 
tula) are shown here as well asa few of the 
wild species of the gems, some of which also 
occasionally find theit way into our gardens. 

‘Tonce was in a Mexican store as a shipment 
of seed from the States was being unpacked. 
Two af the gaily-colored packets interested me, 
especially when the proprietor proudly assured 
me they were “new in Mexico,” 1 smiled in- 
ot T had seen them wild in the hills. 

centuries of travel and two Atl 
crossings, the “African” and! 'French"’ Mari- 
golds had come home. 


Western > 


INCE America is rich in potential orna- 
mentals, But ours is a comparatively 
new country und its present culture came 
retdy-made, With thei faces turned weat- 
ward, the carly settlers faced an unknown 
wibdaress. When clearings were made for 
crops, all else had tn go; any shoot which 
spring up was wweed to be destroyed, But 
its the settlements grew and life became secure. 
flower gardens wore planted, 

Because of the strong cultural tles, the first 
flowers raised were mostly European in origin: 
rarely in the early American writings does one 
chonunter mention of a native pant being 
grown, ‘The plant explorers who soon followed 
realized the potentialities of our native species 
and sent them back jn lirge quantities to 
Europe. Many of these have since ceme back 
tous, quite different in form’ and in many 
beautiful selected varieties, Naturally, the 
plants of the eastern seaboard were introduced 
first into European gardens, and many of them 
have been in common cultivation there for well 
over two centuries, 

‘The plants af western. North America hegan 
coming into gardens only about a century aso, 
and the majority of them even more revently 
Asa result, only occasionally do we see vhem 
in anything other than their origina) wild 
Torms, Because of this they are less plastic, 
demanding conditions very simiar to those 
under which they exist in nature. “This makes 
them somewhat difficult subjects for general 
gardening. ‘This is also why these plints, and 
especially those fron the Pacific Northwest, 
rarely are found in southern, midwestern, or 
eastern gardens, whereas they are nvuch more 
often grown in Enghind where the climate is 
more like that of northern California, Oregon, 
and Washington, 

Anyone who has ridden the trails between 
the Great Plains and the Pacific will re: 
how deep is our regret that as yet we are 
umably to class more than a few of these 
worthy species as “common and widespread” 
garden flowers, “The Bitter Roots (Lewisia)< 
how some of them resent being moved! Actes 
of Avalanche Lilies (Eryt/roniwen: mowtansn ) 
in the Cascades, sometimes pushing up through 
the last three Inches of snow so as to bloom 
om schedule; anty to dwindle to nothing a few 
years after being brought inte a garden. The 
tufted Eriogonums with their bursts of yellow, 
orange, pink, and white flowers—hosts of them 
growing naturally under all sorts of difficult 
and seemingly impossible conditions: vet haw 
relatively few of them do well, even with the 
heer of care and attention. And the Muariposas 
or Butterily-Tulips (Calochortus): except for 


North America as a Source 


a few forms, they mostly spar pernunent 
sanctuary with humans, 

‘These and a hundred others ought to be 
widespread in gardens but seemingly refuse 
to be fully tamed, tolerating domestication 
usually only under very special conditions, 
But let us be & little patient; many will yet 
de broken of their wild habits, even as some 
already huiwe been. For example, must of the 
newer blue garden Columbines are descenierd 
from the wild Aqailegia carrules of the Rocky 
Mountains. And there are others with equal 
promise. Here, however, are a few Westerners 
ready common in our gardens. 


CLARKIA (Clartia clegans); This excellent 
annual now comes in several sharles and also 
in frilly double forms; it is native in Cali- 
fornia. ‘The generic name commemorates Wil- 
liam Chirk, associite of Meriwether Lewis (fur 
whom Lewisid was name), both explorers 
sent out by Thomas Jefferson to examine the 
country westward to the Paciie. 


CALIFORNIA POPTY (Eschscholzia califor- 
nica): Originally yellow or orangey, this popu- 
lar garden plant now displays several other 
colors, Jt was named in honor of J. F. 
Rechscholta, a botanist on the Russian expe- 
dition lod by Ketzelue into the Pacific, 1823- 
1826, 


BLANKET-FLOWER ( Guillirdia pulehetia): 
This gaudy annual is native from the Ozarks 
south to the Gulf and westward across the 
Great Pi to Arizona: ib is now established 
more wide! Introduced into Eurape from 
Lowisiina during early colonial days, it was 
famed in honor of M. Gaillard, French patron 
of botany, When ene sees this plant in pro- 
fise, spreasling masses in its native haunts, 
the origin of is common name becomes 
obvinus, 


LUPINE ( Lapinus, various species): Except 
for w relitively few kinds in Europe, Asia 
Minor, and Africa, the 300 species of Lupine 
are oll native the Western Hemisphere, 
Capable of making great displays, almost car- 
pets, as shown in the background! of otir pie- 
ure, or as the Bluebonnets do on the Texas 
plains, the wild species often are introduced 
inté gardens. Also. various of them have been 
hybridized. Our more common perennial gar— 
den forme seem to have been derived primarily 
from West Const species, whereas the more 
showy annuals are descentled| from species wild 
in Mexico, Central Ameriva, and Andean 
South Amerie, 


Wild Flower, or Garden Plant? 


T IS sometimes difficult to distinguish be- 
tween a wild flower end a weed_ But when 
either is brought into a garden it ceases to be 
“wild” and becomes a horticultural object, To 
the farmer in various parts of eastern North 
America, the plants on the opposite page may 
sometiines be weeds: to the field mataralist 
they ure wild fuwers; and ta the gardener they 
are cherished sulsjects in the perennial border. 
This last is expecially true when, in the skilled 
hands of the hybridist and selector, they yield 
aseries of striking and unusual garden forms. 


OSWEGO TEA (Monerda ditvma): On 
page 25 we touched briefly on the ancient 
civilizations which tase up around the Mecli- 
terranean, During the long period of the de- 
velopment of their various cultures these peo 
ples had experimented with the native plants 
and discovered those which were most useful. 
Among. the spicy condiments and medicinal 
herlis of the Mediterranean and closely adja- 
cent regions which they found were such things 
as Rosemary, Common Sage, Clary, Lavender, 
Woundwort, Thyme, Pennyroyal, Hoérehaund, 
Lomoti Bulm. Marjorun, Hyssop, and both 
Summer Savory and Winter y. Anyone 
who hasan heck garden will immediately rece 
ognize these as members of the Mint Family. 
When the cultiviition of useful plants seeped 
into Europe from the Mediterranean region 
these plants went along and became standard 
features in cottuge, monastery, and castle 
gardens. 

As soon as possible after the settlements 
were extablished on this side of the Atluntic 
the colonists brought these same plants to 
America, But always in this new eountry 
there were pigneers, pushing on shead of estab 
Jished gardens, wha were forced to seek for 
mative substitutes. America did not fail them. 

Aniong the many useful plants they found— 
most of them already in use by the Indians— 
were two of this same Mint Family, Qswego 
Tea (Mtonarde didyma), and Wild Bergamot 
(Manarde fistulosa), As the country was 
settled, both of these became fixtures in early 
American hech gardens along with their-im- 
ported relatives. Later, when herb gardens 
went out of style (they are again becnming 
popular), these two moved over inte the Rower 
porden, This is particularly true of the origi- 
nally reriish-seorlet Oxwexo ‘Ten, shown oppo- 
site, For a time the similar but less striking, 
pale purplish-lowered Wild Bergamot almost 
went into eclipse, ht tk agin making a strong 
comeback ag an ernamental in perennial bor- 
ders. Both of these now have variously 
colored garden forms, 


SUMMER PERENNIAL PHLOX (Phlox 
paniculata): Mitbough natural variations. do 
pecur jn the wild, the great majority of the 
plants of this species growing notutully have 
pinkish-purple flowers. From) these, salmany, 
fuse, magenta, purple, scarlet, buff, and white 
garden forms have been developed, Ten or a 
dozen other native North American species of 
this genus have been introduced into gardens, 
Among the more popular of these today is the 
highly varinble, spring-flowering Moas-Pink 
(Phlox subutlata), much used in rockeries. An 
even more yarlable low-qrowig, annual spe- 
cies from Texas, M4ilex Drummondii, is also 
often grown, European and American hybrid- 
ists have produced many forms in this wroup, 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES (Aster, various 
species): Named for St. Michael, whase fes 
tival—Michael’s Mass—is celebrated on Sep- 
tember 29, when certain forms ure at the 
height of their blooming period, this splendid 
group of perennials now has great favor with 
gardeners. Adhnitting that they put on a great 
show in the autunm, 1 siill suspect that part 
of their popularity lies in their name and tn 
the common supposition that they come from 
some foreign land. Actually, they are as 
American as pumpkin pie of corn-on-the-cob, 

The carly plant explerers who came to 
America about two centuries or more ago 
seized upon these pkints and towk them back 
to Europe, where they became a garden sensa- 
tion, 

When the art of hybridizing became well 
known, these plants were used, und many 
new and intermediate: forms were developed. 
Yet all the while in America farmers were 
mowing them down to clear their fence raws 
and pastures. Worse yet, for the most part, 
American gardeners af that period ignored 
them as being bo more than rowdlside weeds. 
Those few gardeners who cultivated our native 
Asters through the years finally were vineli- 
cated when the plants became popular. But 
that was only after they had come hack home 
under the same of Michaelmas Daisies, 

Tt és useless here to attempt a listing of the 
species which have gone into the make-up of 
our present garden forms of this group. One 
which stands out markedly is the New England 
Aster (Aster novae-angliog) with its. large 
Hower beats, 0 

lit into blue, pink, reddish, and white forms. 
Plants with intermediate-sized heads and forms 
with smull, often white flower heads indicate 
a blending with other species. Brought to- 
gether by hybridization, they have producer! a 
distingwisherd group of excellent garden plants. 


Gems from the Southeastern United States 


| (CH ws is the floral life of our Southeast 

orn States, two species are so quistand- 
ing that they deserve to be treated apart from 
wWiothe rest. Both of these, the Catawba 
Rhododendron and Flame Azalea, belong to 
the same group of plants, the Kricaceae or 
Heath Family, Although our awn eastern: 
Aterican species of azalea and rhododendron 
fre quite <ifferent in general appearance, the 
involved and botanically complex situation in 
the species of our west States and in Asia 
makes it seen wise to classify them in the 
samt genus. 

The Heath Farnily is world-wide in distri- 
nition and contains such plants as heather, 
manzanita, mountain Iwurel, and trailing ar- 
butus. In stature the 1.500 or more species 
of this family vary from large forest trees to 
plants so small that, when not in flower, they 
might easily he mistaken for dwarfish, trailing 
mosses. Vetowidespread and waried ay they 
are, there is one thing which the species of 
this family of plants seem unable to tolerate 
—and that ts an alkaline or limy soit. Appar- 
ently this Is because fungus threads—actually 
the plant body of various of our forest mush- 
reams—are associated with the routs of the: 
members of (his group, and without the help 
of these lowly organisms the plants cannot 
live, For some reason the fungus thrives only 
in n¢id soils, and that is why these who, per- 
haps unfortunately, live in alkaline or cal- 
careous regions can grow members af this 
family of plants only after extensive treatment 
and preparation of the soil and at considerable 
ONPHHISC. 

For nearly a quarter-century the writer of 
these notes has been hunting in various parts 
of the Western Hemisphere especially for 
members of the Heath Family. And many 
a wondreus flaral display he has seen beside 
the trail Yet the two species shown here, 
growing naturally im our sou Appa- 
luchians, stand out so remarkably from all 
the others that nothing has yet approached 
them in sheer magnificence, 


CATAWBA RHODODENDRON (Rhodo- 
dendron catambienre); One day on a rocky 
trail on the divide near the hendwaters of the 
Catawba T came to a ledge where one could 
stand and view the magnificent rolling creat 
of the Blue Ridge. There before me, stretel- 
ing ahead for a distunce of nearly two miles 
and cascading down that slope far a vertical 
distance of mote than five-hundred feet, wis 
a nearly pure stand of this rhodedendron in 
full bloom. T shall not attempt to describe 
the scene, 
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With both climate and soil fnvorable, the 
British com cultivate not only species uf 
this wenus but the host of Asiatic species as 
well, Beeagse of this, British gardeners really 
know their rhodudendrons; therefore, lest we 
seem to be partial and overenthusiastic about 
this plant, Jet us quote fram the writings 
of that great English authority, W. J. Bean. 
Tn his Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
ister, he tells ue that the Catawha Rhoilo- 
dendron “has proved perhaps the most valu- 
uble evergreen shrub for omatment ever intru- 
duced," 1 wonder what the ususlly cautious 
Mr. Bean would have aided to his text could 
he have seen the display of this species in the 
apruce-rimmed natural yardens at the head- 
waters of the Catawba, on Grandfather Moun- 
tain, on Roan Mountain, or im the Great 
Smokies, 

While some of the unusual color forms are 
derived by hybridization with Asiatic species, 
the hardiness and ability to produce a opro- 
fusion of bloom in the best of our garden 
rhododendrons come fram this parent. 


FLAME AZALEA (Rhododendron colendula- 
comm): Having seen and studied the Flame 
Arailea many times in the southern Appa- 
lnchians, and especially in the Cumberlands 
where ft-seems to reach a peak of coloring, 
the writer of these nptes cannot trust himself 
to mention if in a detached or prosaic manner. 
To his book, Ornamental American Shoots, 
Van Dersal ‘rates the Flame Azalea as the 
finest shrub in the United States “because of 
the brilliant intensity of its flower color and 
its gorgeous display in bloom,” Excellent, my 
friend! But Jet us take a broader view and 
compare this species with all other azaleas in 
the world. Lest either of us be accused of 
playing favorites we will tum again to the 
experienced Mr. Gean: bis judgment will be 
unprejudiced, Of the Flame Azalea he pithily 
remarks: “This is the most brilliantly coloured 
of all wild azaleas.” 

Th the hands of the hybridist and selector— 
and blended with species from other lans— 
both the Flame Azolea and the Catawba Rho- 
dodendron have given rise to a host of glorious 
color forms now found in many gardens. 
Grown as single specimens beside a cottage 
door, in serried ranks on some great estate, 
or in masse! profusion in a public park, these 
lineal descendants of the Catawba Rhodv- 
dendron and the Flame Azalea can well afforel 
to hold their heads proudly erect, for they are 
imeng the choicest of the blooms in that great 
parade of Towering plants which brings the 
whole world into our gardens. 
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He Jumps Across the Mohawk River in the Pasture of Its Birth 
Mol Hi the patch of 
Color Plate TV). 


Drums to Dynamos on the Mohawk 


By Frepenek G. Voshuran 


With Mustrations from Photographs by B. Anthony Stewart 


IGH on a hill north of Rome, New 

York, a honey-haired little farm, girt 

filled her arms with bright “bhie flag” 
—wild itis. 

Her bare fect splashed through the Mohawk 
River, for here that momentous stream is born 
in a sky-colored patch of iris swale in the pas- 
ture below the family farmhouse (Mave 1V). 

“Water off my farm goers north and south,” 
said Diane Carpenter, Barbara's soft-spoken 
young father, “Rain falling on the roof of the 

drains in opposite directions.” 

‘Yopoaraphic maps bear him ont. Raindrops 
striking one side of the tidgepole go north 
through the Black River to Lake Ontario and 
the St, Lawrenes. Uhrops falling on the other 
side beget the Mohawk, which dows down to 
the Hudson through the green heart of New 
Vork State (map, pages 76-77). 


River Here a Puny Brook 


A tiny stream trickling through an old stone 
ferice, the infant Mohawk leaves the pasture 
in a “sudden sally,” like Tennyson's brook. 

“So this is your Mohawk,” scoffed Pho- 
fogrupher Tony. “Why, back home in Vir- 
ginia we wouldn't even call this a run,’ 

“Wait a while, ‘Senator Claghom,'” I ad- 
wised. “Tt gots a little bigger.” 

Though widely traveled, Tony was seving 
my native valley for the first time. ‘This Mo- 
fowk country, of course, would invite com- 
parison with other areas he had seen—England 
and Scotland, Exypt, Italy, Greece, as well as 
his mitive Old Dominion, 

T thought I knew what his pinion would 
‘be by the time we hod seen it all, Or was 
this confidence, | wondered, just a result of 
my own elution at being home again after 
thee vears overseas? 

“Let's see you jump the Mohawk River, 
Champ,” suggested ‘Tony, setting down forty 
pounds of cameras and preparing for action. 

“Sure.” said the lanky b3-year-old whom 
‘Tony culled Champ" because of his way of 
doing everything with all his might, Already 
nearly wo yards tall, he was summed te the 
colur of old Irather (opposite 

“But first,” amended Tony 
out of the way, If we're going to tke a 
eture of the Mohawk River, we want a 
little water to show," 

We all had our turn at jumping the Mo- 
hawk, Then we followed its meandering 


a“ 


way down the hill to learn the river's story. 

Stamped indelibly on river and valley is the 
aime of the warlike Indian nation known to 
enemy tribes as Mohawk. meaning “Eaters of 
Living ‘Things. 

These fierce and formidable fighting men 
long stood as Guardians of the Eastern Gate 
of the great Eroquois Confederacy. But a 
white tide lapped ut the Gate and undermined 
its foundations. 

Bloody Past and Busy Present 

Up the river came sturdy, pipe-pufiing 
Dutch in quest of furs and farms. Down from 
Canada paddled and plodded intrepid black 
tobed Jesuit priests intent on saving savage 
souls and giving a new God to the Iroquois. 
‘The first.of the “Black Robes" died martyrs’ 
deaths under torture and tomahawk. 

Massacre smeitred the Mohawk in the long 
struggle between British ad French which 
determined whether the continent should fe 
Gallic or Anglo-Saxon, Far worse was the 
fighting of the Revolution, when neighbor 
killed neighbor and Ineians sealped even 
children as reprisal followed reprisal. 

The Revolution struck the hand of the 
Trequois from New York's wreat gateway to 
the West, and in endless procession, by eanne, 
bateau, cart, covered wagan, pioneer families 
pote through the Hudson and Mohawk Val- 
ess. The only direct water-level route through 
the 1300-mile Appalachian Mountain chain. 

Vision, and the brawn of hard-fghting, hard- 
drinking “canawlers." dug the Erie Canal. 

The old Iroquois trail and King's Highway, 
hugging the river, gave way to rail and ribbons 
Qf road, Factories tose to smudge the Valley 
sky and scatter gloyes and guns, typewriters 
and teakettles, milking machines, rugs, colton 
shirts, locomotives, and giant dynar 
the Land avid beyened the seas, 


Arrowheads and Atom Smasher 


Up from the steerage ond Ellis island came 
thousands of Talians, Slovaks, Poles, to work 
in the and mingle their genes with those 
of the English, Scots, and trish, the Duteh 
and the Palatine Germans. The Valley hai 
come of age in the American way, complete 

“See, in the Netiowat Geoseavin Magwise 
First Settlers, the Indians” by Mutthow W. 

ember, W037, wid “New York—An Em. 
pire Withit a Repuldie," by William Jueph Sbowal- 
ter, Nowember, 1933, 
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“Look ot that!” Tony shouted as.we passed 
Uniea, the Valley metropolis 

Abead he had seen the mighty trench 
through which ihe prehistoric Mohawk 
drained a chain of great interior likes, At 
what is now Little Falls the icy waters of 
Lake Iroquois, predecessor of Lake Ontario, 
plunged over a mountain barrier in a volume 
at Ieast as great as that of Ningara. Through 
the deep resulting gorge now tumbles the 
shrunken modern Mohswk while the highest 
Jift Jock on the Barge Canal carries boats 
up and down (page 74 and Maite XTV), 

‘Twenty-five miles dawnstrear we saw where 
the river had cut straight through another 
Adirondack spur, its whimsical waters carving 
the bluffs called Big Nose and Little Nase. 

From high in the oir we could see the flow 
of automobiles, trains, and barges, all follow- 


ing this great east-west: crease creed by 
running water, 

At Schenectady the 250 trig buildings of the 
General Electric Company's plant sprawl Tike 
4 city within a city. Here the river spreads 
und meanders over the bed of another old lake, 
ghen winds east to the Hudson, 


There we saw the Meliawk end in a mam- 
moth anticlimax—a waterless waterfill, Ea 
cept in Winter, all but a tiny trickle is diverted 
tothe Burge Canal, and the thundering torrent 
of Cohoes Falls—which moved the Irish acd 
Thomas Moore to poctry—is only a mas¢ of 
brownish rock as dry as a thitsty throat, 

For a closer acquaintance with the river 
and canal, we found a boat, the Wasrderwell, 
a 2$-footer used for fishing on Oneida Lake 

The skipper was the type with wham it 
would have been a delight to sail around the 
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worl! (page 69). Crowned with sparse gray 
hair and tanned to the top of his wise head, 
be had twinkling china-blue eves and a laugh 
which lighted up his fare like a running |Heht. 

As we-stopped.at a camil-side gasoline stt- 
ion where on girl pumped fuel and water 
abiaird, the captain chuckled reminiscentiy. 

“One time," he said, “a fellow stopped. for 
gas ond drinking water and got the hoses 
mixed.up, Villed his gasoline tank with water 
and his water tink with gasoline. He sure 
had to be careful not todo any smoking when 
he cleaned out his thilze* 

From Oneida Lake we chugged toward 
Rome through the broad canal that has re- 
Pliced the old cance toute up Wood Creek. 

Qur first lock delighted the Champ, who hart 
come along to help handle the boat, + 
bolled up around us to fil the lock, hi 
claimed, “Gee, if you were golng down, the 
water would be pouring out the same way, 


Ww 


Think what would happen if you fell over 
board!” 

“Yep, you'd go ticht ont, jest lke a fish, 
said the cuptain. cheerfully. 

Except for drinking: cows, a few swimming 
boys, and an occasional <tatuelike fisherman 
we had this liquid superhighway largely to 
Ourselves, Only rarely did. we 

“No,” said a luck keeper, 
many barges: but lovk at their size. 
one, for instance, curries as 
® 50-car train of tank ears.” 

Like an irebens, these ponderous burden 
hearers hide most wf their bull under water 
They are generally loaded to a drift of 10 feet 
forward and 10}2 feet aft, thus. clearing the 
bottom at some points by only a foot and a 
half, since the statutory minimum depth of 
the canal is 12 fret, 

‘Old canal men say that when you tey te 
load a boat to 11 feet on a 12-foot depth, i 
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which became active in 1935 upon the death 
of the List surviving founder. 

Now the fine old houses, with thelr stubles 
transformed Into Sehool of Art studies, form 
‘a cultural center of Utica (page 68). ts art 
classes, exhibitions. tours, and lectures; its 
montion pictures and library of ivusical tee~ 
ords; ifs summer and Saturday classes for 
children in handicrafts, music, dancing, speech, 
art drew a total attendance Inst year of 
59,507, 

Tien has now become a stat of higher 
education, ‘The Utica College of Syracuse 
University opened fast fall with about 700 
students, and the Statesinderwritten Mohawk 
College, an emergency educational setup, be- 
gan Gperdtions with an enrollment of 1,200, 
which grew in six months to 1,831, 

Mohawk College occupies a vast collection. 
‘of more than 180 contopment-type buildings, 
formerly the Army's Rhowls General Hos- 
pital, on the outskirts of Uties, More than 
90 percent of the students are veterins (p. 91}. 

The State has also established in Utica the 
Tnstitute of Applied Arts and Sciences, special. 
izing in retail management and other business 
training, 

In Utiew, incidentally, F, W. Woobworth 
opened his first five-and-ten-cent stare in 1879. 
Th failed! 


“Where Truth ond Honor Dwelt™ 


At nearby Clinton, seat of Hamilton Col- 
Jege, was bom the statesman Elihu Root, 
Seeretury of War and State and United States 
Senwtor. And phere, as the shadows length- 
ened, he chose to return “to a plain old hone 
in the Oneida hills, overlooking the valley 
of the Mohawk, where truth and honor dwelt 
in my youth.” 

Hamilton, alma mater of sons sa diverse 
as Root and Alesander Wonllcott, is one of 
America’s most distinguished small colleges. 
Nuutied for Alexender Hamilton, it was 
founded asa school for white and Indian bows 
by the Reverend Samuel Kirkland, whose 
great influence held the Oneidas loyal 1 the 
colonists in the Revolution. 
de the missionary in the vollege ceme- 
ies the Oneida chief Skenandoah, who 


Heaven holding on to the Comin 
tails.” 

West af Uticn, at Oneida and Sherrill, a 
thriving modern industry stands as a inonu- 
ment Wy one of America’s many communal 
Utopian experiments. 

To Oneida from New England 99 years age 
came a colony of “Perfectionists” led by John 


Humphrey Noyes, whose daring ideas included 
abancer vidual, sentimental Jove 
in favor of matin rected by the community. 
‘The practice he advocated died young, hut tha 
silver-plating indusity established by the ener- 
getic Perfectionists has flowered into Oneida, 
Ltd, miking Community Plate, the “silver- 
ware for brides” (late XITT)- 
North of Utica stretch the vast pine-sceated 
Adirondacks, with: their wooded slopes and 
myriad lukes and streams.*  |nstead of yield- 
ing to their appeal we kept our rendezvous with 
the river and rolled on down its south shore. 
(On the boundary betweeo the Oneida coun- 
‘try to the west the lands to the east where 
the Mohawks held sway stands the industria! 
town of Frankfort, which pioneered. in mak- 
ing niatehes but now has turned to milk prod- 
ucts, road machinery, and farm tools 


Farmers Fathered Thion's Industries 

Tf 4 match Is the symbel of Frankfort, a 
gun and a typewriter should represent’ TMion, 
This busy town's lifelong Hvelihood stems 
largely fron the talents of the Elipkalet Rem 
ingtons, father and son, farmer-mechanics 
both, who came here from Connecticut fy 1800, 
Young Eli made himself a rife, and when 
neighbors clamered for one as. gpod he and 
his father began manufacture of firewrms. 
Later, in 1873, their descendants preduced 
the first successful commercial typewriter. 

Up in Mion Gorge above the town stand 
remmuntsof the old Remington forge, ancestor 
of the Remington Arms plant and the Rem- 
ington-Rand factory making typewriters, office 
equipment, and filing systems. ‘These plants, 
with a normal total of more than 6,000 
workers, farm the industrial heart of the 
Frankfort-Mion-Mohawk community. 

Almos}, any employee of Remington Arms, 
now under control of Du Pent, can tell you 
that Remington rifles code west on oxcary 
and covered wagan, were standard equipment 
on pany express, and teamed with ax anid 
plow to build our Nation. Remington has 
made arms for every wir the United States 
tus fought since 1847 (piige 91). 

Jn near-by Mohawk, third of these triplet 
towns, stands the ald Shoemaker Tavern, stlil 
doing business. ust the tavern panted the 
t Adam Helmer on a September day in 
Sas he neared the end of hig 44-mile run 
to warn the settlers that Joseph Brunt and 
his Indians were at his heels. His fellow 
scouts watching the southern hills had all been 
killed and sealped in the chuse. 

* Eee New Vork State's. Air-conditioned Runt” 
(Adirondacks), by Frederick G. Vosbargh, in the 
Naruxat Gerearait: Maoasint, Juin, 13S: 
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Indians Called This Swimming Hole “Canajoharie™ Ihe Pot That Washes liseli" 
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‘Thanks to Helmer, the settlers reached the 
forts In time. But black behind them rose 
the smoke of their hopes as the Indians burned 
their homes and craps. 

Tn Mohawk lived the man who launched 
the profession of “Government girl.” Gen, 
Francis E. Spinner, appointed United States 
Treasurer by Lincoln in 1861, was the first 
to employ women in Government affiess. 
Appropriately, his first appointee, Miss June 
Douglass, was from Bion, whenee came the 
machine which wus to call the nimble fingers 
of millions of women into the offices of the 
land, 

At Herkimer, across the river, gratefull 
women employees of the Treasury Depart- 
ment erected a statue of this brave man. Tn 
the same park a vital, arresting bronze shows 
General Herkimer directing the Battle of Oris= 
kany and bears his name the way he wrote it: 
“Herchheimer” 

Stony, brawling West Canada Creek, 
of the Mohawk’s chief tributaries, pours aa 
it at Herkimer. and bere several industries 
have developed—office furniture, women’s 
clothes, nuterackers, air guns, gloves, paper, 
milk coolers. 

Milk Rides Big “Vaowuny Bortle” Trucks 

From a Herkimer milk station a tank trick 
was taking off for New York with 3,880 gal- 
lons of milk only one or two degrees above 
freezing. Supplementing milk trains, these 
giant vacuum bottles on Wheels make the 
22¢-mile trip. in eight hears. Some of the 
milk gets from cow to New York consumer 
in half a day. 

Much of the milking machinery comes from 
Little Falls, six miles downriver, where the 
Mohawk poys toll in water power as it races 
through its narrow gorge (page 74 and Plate 
MIV), Other faetories add bieweles, veloci- 
hes tissue paper, brenkfast foods, knit arti- 
dd felt products to We Valley’s outpour- 
of varied industrial goods. 

Dolgeville, to the north, pioneered in felt 
manufacture and in the earning-sharing sys- 
tem of employee benefits. 

Below Little Falls, on the south side of the 
river, the old homestead of General Herkimer 
guzts out at passing trains and the mirror of 
the Mohawk. Beside this red-brick farmhouse, 
matintalned by the State, rises a taonument te 
the general, who died here ten divs after 
Oriskany from amputation of his lng. 

Near by dozes the Indian Castle Church, 
built as a Mohawk mission in 1769. Here 
Joseph Hrant, future great war chief, trans 
lated the Gospel of St. Mark into Mohawk. 
He and Nicholas Herkimer, neighbors, were 


later to be foes to the death in the dark defile 
of Gri wy (Pate TH). 

ks uptiver is one of the tocks 
igri which the red tide dashed in vain— 
the sturdy old timestone Dutch Reformed 
‘Church which served us a fort in the Revolu- 
tion, Over the original entrance, now walled 
up, is carved “J. A, E, 1767,” meaning “Johan 
Herkimer Erbaut (built).~ Old Johan was 
the general's father. 

Tn this-vicinity centered much of the action 
of Walter D, Edmonds’s Drions Along the 
Molrak. Almost every well-built stone house 
was a fort, 

Below the felt shoe and underwear manu- 
facturing town of St. Johnsyilie stands the 
old Palntine Church, solid ancl sturdy as the 
Lutheran ploneers who built it in 1770, 

Among the families that helped erect this 
church were the Nellises, for whom near-by 
cltiston is named. When Indians shot lilaz- 
i arrows at the roof during the 1780 raid, 
one of the Loyalist Nellises, a lieutenant in 
Hutler’s Rangers, stayed their hand. Now, 
in normal times, members of the family from 
Canada, the Valley, and far afield flock here 
for an unnual rewnion, 

Transriver twin of Nelliston is Fort Plain, 
whose now-vanished fort an the south, shore 
hills was a key tu the Valley's defenses. His 
toric old homes stand on river-built terruces, 
ond here Nelson Greene, Valley historian, 
dwells in a house so burice! in shrubbery that 
his wife once said she lived “at the bottom 
of a green well.” 

Abeel Island, just north of town, is named 
for the Duteh trader, John Abeel, who fathered 
—hy two different Indian women—both the 
Seneca chief Cornplanter and Handsome Lake, 
reformed drunkurd and 19th-century prophet, 
whose doctrines are still religiously followed 
id many Indigns on New York State reserva- 
tions, 


Gume along the Mohawk 


Tn Canajohurie, three miles downriver from 
Fort Plain, we tried an experiment. The 
town's Indian name, meaning “the Pot that 
Washes Itself,” comes from a pothole in Cani- 
joharie Creek which was kept continually 
clean by the swirling movion of the water 
How many residents, we wondered, knew the 
name's origin and could point out that abo- 
ginal. washing machine? 

“Can you direct me to the Pot that Washes 
Ttself?" | asked) a young tran T met on the 
street. "The what?” He looked or me as 
if he thought 1 myself might be a pot slightly 
cracked, 

But the next halfwleven residents knew, 
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“T thought,” be said, “it would be a nice 
place to set up a Littl business.” 

But among the visitors drawn to Johnson 
Hall were this Joseph Brant and Ethel Brant 
Monture of Rochestor, New York, igreat-great- 
granddaughter of the chief (page 95)- 

Tn the solid mahogany: stair rail at Johnson 
Hall are deep washes which tradition says were 
male by Brant’s tomahawk as a sigh to: his 
warriors ty spare the hese. 

Another story relates (hat when prisoners 
were being jaken toward Canada, alter the 
Cherry Valley massacre, Brant onleted one 
‘af them, » Dutchman, to go back about two 
miles and get same birch bark—meanins for 
him. to escape, ‘To the Dutchman an order 
was an order, and le reappeared bearing the 
birch bark, much to the chie['s disgust. 

One of the last battles of the Revolution 
was fought on Cctober 25, 1781, at Jolms- 
town, where the well-preserved stone fortress- 
jail still serves us calaboose, North of town 
the raiders under hated Walter Butler were 
beaten, und he himself was later shot dead 
when he paused to gesture defiance at the 
pursuers. 

‘Tales of atrocities perpetrated or permitted 
by Butler still linger in the Valley—though 
recent historians paint him in a better light 
—and as a boy L shivered at the sight of 
sinister old Butlersbury, south of Johnstown. 
Given a face lifting with new white siding 
by its present farmer occupant, the ancestral 
home of the Butlers now bears a less evil 
and secretive look. But ft still evokes a 
shudder in those brought up on the writings 
of Robert W. Chambers, who lived at near-by 
Hroadalbin, 

Colonial Courthouse Sill in Use 

Jn Johnstown, seat of Fulton County, court 
still convenes in the colonial courthouse built 
by Sir William Johnson in 1772. From the 
belfry atop its neat red-brick symmetry, 
a rope-pulled hammer hitting an old) metal 
trundle summons lawyers and litigants to 
court after recess as af yore (page 94), 

But in front of the witness chair is.a wooden 
panel built in 1929, No sleek modern femi- 
nine legs shall be suffered to distract or in- 
fluence this court! 

From above the judge's bench looks down 
the portrait of Judge Daniel Cady, father of 
the feminist Elizabeth Cady Stanton, most 
famous of Johnstown's daughters, In the 
judge's office, more than a ceatury ago, she 
noted how tragically the laws of the time 
discriminated against women, and In a long, 
energetic life successfully fought for women's 
rights, including equal suffrage. 


On near-hy Green Street, in front of the 
1763 home of the schoolmaster of Sir William 
Jokmasn’s free school, now stands 1 glove-shop 
sign pointing to a factory in the rear. 

‘Abundance of deer for buckskin led ta early 
establishment of the feather industry at 
“Stump City,” now Gloversville Settlement 
of the site begam in 1752 after purchase of 
n 20,000-acre tract here by one Arent Stevens 
and nine others for “three pieces of showde 
(shoddy), six pieces of gailing linen. three 
barrels of Beer, six gallons of Rum, arid a faut 
Teast.” 

Today progressive Gloversville is a city 
of 23,300, nearly twu-and-a-quarter times the 
size of adjoining Johnstown. 

Source of many of the fine gloves worn iv 
the United States, Gloversville and Johnstown 
today have large tann¢ries and hundreds of 
glove factories, ranging from tiny backyard 
handi¢raft shops to elaborate modern plants. 


Hand in Glove with Geography 

Hides come from far corners of the carth. 
Ata typical Gloversville tannery we saw bulky 
bales of skins roll in from Brazil, South Africa, 
Nigeria, and the Anglo-Beyptian Suda, The 
dusty hide worn by a hair-type sheep roaming 
the vast South African veldt will grace slender 
feminine hams as chic dress gloves nest 
Faster (late NIT and page 79). 

Other exotic hides undergo a similar trans- 
formation, The original wearer of the skin 
in some “pigskin” gloves may have been a 
Mexican peccary or the carpincho, or capy- 
bara, a largely aquatic South American rodent, 

Fine kid gloves are a specialty here, though 
numerous other kinds are made, including 
fabric and baseball gloves, 

Many workers and factory owners are de- 
scendants of skilled glovemakers who came 
from England, Scotland, or continental Europe 
generations ago, 

For sewing, some factories now send gloves 
all the way to Puerto Rico and back by plane. 

A hundred other products of the two cities 
range from baseballs 19 baby food, 

In Johnstown 57 years ago was founded 
a business which has won Nation-wide repute. 
Charles B. Knox, son of a Mohawk Valley 
flour and feed merebunt, had been a lumber- 
jack, sheepherder, Texas Ranger, and travel- 
ing salesman when he learned of a new 
process for making gelatine and began its 
munufacture, He had te carry glove samples 
to pay bis expenses while introducing the 
product, and the businéss was only a strux- 
pling infant when he died in 1908_ 

His widaw, however, proved to be one of 
the outstanding besinesswomen of her time, 
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and from this bumble beginning she built the 
Kaox Gelatine Company of today, with its 
latee manufacturing plant at Camden, New 
Jersey. and its offices and packaging plant in 
Johnstown, At 89. Mrs. Knox is still a source 
of wise counsel to her son and grindsen who 
now run the business. Among her many 
benefactions to Johnstown are a home for 
women, elthorate athletic field, and Y¥ALC A 
swimming pct. 

From bone from Argentina the firm makes 
wwlatines for salads, desserts, baby food, soups, 
and confections, for photographic film, cap. 
gules, and sanitary coutines for meat and 
other foods. Knox products ateused In treat 
ment of peptic ulcers. and, an outstanding 
regent addition is a blndd plasma subsetinute, 
developed during World War IL 


Garpet Gity Notes Craving for Color 

Neighboring Amsterdam's livelihood rests 
largely on rugs and carpets, first made there 
by John Sanford 109 years age. 

Ata big carpet plant the manager told us 
that Jack of labor was the chief bottleneck 
preventing fall precduction, 

Inte the wool-washing department poured 
bales of strong conrse-fihered woul from Ire 
land, tran, India, China, ‘Australia, New 
Zealand, Egypt, Turkey, Arabla—all over the 
world excep! home, American wool i pf such 
fine quality that most of it goes into clothing, 


le we watched giatt looms, almost fully 
automatic, weave euch petal in just the right 
place in intricate flower designs, a company 
official commented on bistées And trends. 

“Americans.” he remarked, “are becoming 
more color-conselaus than ever, Lighter, 
brighter colors are In demand now. The style 
Started on the Pacific coast and in the South- 
west” (Mate XI). 

Among the other products of this industrial 
city of 33,300 are pearl buttons, paper, gloves, 
boxes, and tinscbathe. underwear, shirts, spirit 
wear, looms, and brooms. Large quantities of 
hirporneorn were once grown in the Mohawk 
an Schoharie Valley 

Col, Guy Johnson, Sir William's nephew 
and son-in-law, lived in Guy Purk Manor, 
close to the tiver, and at near-by Fort John 
son is Sir William's early home (page 95). 

Both ‘Tribes HI and Fort Hunter, at the 
mouth of Schoharie Creek, were once strong- 
holds of Mohawk clans, and at Auriesville 
petches the great shrine of the Valley, Here 
stood the Mohawk village of Ossernenon, 
where America’s first canonized martyss— 
Isaac Jogues, René Goupll, and Jean de La- 
lande—died for their faith 300 yeurs duo, 
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Through the help of the Protestant dominie 
Johannes Megapolensis of Fort Grange (now 
Mbany}, Father Jowues eteaped after his com- 
punions hod been killed! by the Mohawks and 
he himself had suffered terrible torture. Hut 
the heroic “Black Robe" teturned frony France 
to the scene of his travall and eventually his 
tomahawked head was spiked on the Indian 
palisarles, 

In the dim ravine where he walked sind 


prayed, wood thruishes sound their flutes at 
dust coms” sid Tony, “asdf he walked 
here “4 


Near the spacious Coliseum om the hillvop 
we talked with learner, congenial Jesuits whe 
watch over the shrine with Joving, care 

Besides stone tomuhawks and other imple- 
ments, they have found skulls and skeletons 
of Indians and alsa of two Negroes, 

Tnadvertent assistance is given by ground- 
hogs, which occasionally bring up human 
bones, thus indicating where to dig: “But as 
archeologists,” one Jesuit dryly observed, 
“they are not very scientific.” 

Driving on downriver toward Schenectady, 
Wwe stopped at the litte whitewashed Jan 
Mabie House at Rotterdam Junction. Built 
about 1680, it is the oldest still standing in 
the Valley. A local policeman, his children, 
aout grandchildren ure tenants, but descend- 
ants of the Mabie family still own it. 

In the center of one of its fertile fields je 
an area never touched by the plow because 
tradition has it that Negro slaves of the 
Mabjles are buried there, 


Light and Locomotives for the Werld 


At Schenectady: the Mohawk Hows into the 
future, for here are the vast General Electric 
Company works, with their laborutories 
pioneering new worles of science. 

Here, too, is the American Locomotive 
Company plant, again turning owt giant 
diesel-electric locomotives and other engines 
for the railroads of the world (page LOT) after 
building thousands of tumks and tank de 
stroyers during the war, America’s first diesel. 
electric was made here in 1925, and Alen's 
oi-burning, electric-drive mammoths are now 
bei tumed out by assembly-line methorls. 
Electrical power transmission equipment 
and u turbosupercharger come from General 
Electric, and another clase link between the 
two firms is the little brick building where G-E. 
was born. Originally the McQueen Locomotive 
Works, an offshoot of American Locomotive, 
the building was bought by Thomys A. Edisoy 
in 1886 und butgeoted into mighty General 
Electric, whose hundreds of buildings now 
sutround that humble nucleus. 
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British Castles, History in Stone 


By Norman 


HAT tales of derting-do-—of secret 
\ \ ] passages and escape down tower walls 

n night and storm, of drafty banquet 
halls dim-tit by guttering torches, of sword- 
Play and assassination, of knights in armor, 
of silken ladies tossing favors to their cham- 
pions in the jotists, of desperate deeds and 
intrigues that changed the course of history— 
are browght tp mind by the old castles of 
England, Scotland, and Wales! 

Th and around these venerable strongholds 
—the huge stone castles as opposed to the 
simpler defended mounds of pre-Norman days 
wis enuicted much of the tense drama of 
Britain in medieval times, 


Home of Queen a Haunted Mouse 


Glamis (pronounced “vluhms"), ancestral 
home of Queen Elizabeth of Great Britain, 
had its beginnings in the dim past of Scottish 
history (Ilate f). Nearly six centuries ago 
it came into possessian of an ancestor of the 
Strathmore family, of which Elizabeth is a 
member, Her forebedrs, the Earls of Strath 
morte, are descended from a long fine of 
Scottish kings. 

In Glamis Castle, legend sive, Macbeth, 
Thane of Glamis; murdered King Dunean. 
History does not verify the stury, but tradition 
mentee aed a low-ceiled Gothic chamber in 
the castle is still knawn as the Dimean Room, 

Apoather popular legend tells of ghosts 
Playing cards with the Devil in a secret root 
of the castle. Much of the present building 
was constructed in 1675-87, but parts of it 
are much older.* 

Sir Walter Scott, when a lad af 20, slept in 
the castle after draininw a full measure of wine 
40a draught from the golden goblet known as 
the Lion's Cup. He admitted that the © every 
old pile,” as be called the building, sot his 
nerves. an edge. One of the oldest-inhabited 
houses in the British Isles; Glamis has few 
equals in whostly atmusphere. 


Seene of Royal Holidays: 


After Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon's mar- 
lage to the Duke of York in Westminster 
Abbey in 1923, she and her family went ta 
Glamis every August for a holiday, 

To celebrate the marriage, people of the 
Tittle village of Glamis burned huge bonfires 
on Hunter's Hill near the castle.  Bonfires 
were lit, too, when Princess Margaret Rose 
was born at Glamis August, 1930, and 
when the Duchess became Queen of England. 
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Fidinburgh Castle occupies a wonderful posi- 
tion, high above the gray city (Plate 11). The 
tock) on which the castle stands has been a 
tuilitary site since the seventh century, when 
Edwin, first Christian King of Northumbria, 
sel up an outpost here called Edwinshurgh. 

Romance and tragedy ure bound up in the 
stones of this palace und prison, which was 
one of the strongholds surrendered to Henry 
U1 by Williny the Lion in the Treaty of Fa- 
Inise in 1174. Le was taken in 1313 by Ran- 
dolph, Earl of Moray, whose warriors scaled 
the rock. well, 

The “Black Dinner” at which the young 
Earl of Wpuglas was murdered in 1440 was 
held in the hanguet hall, 

The victim, flattered into appearing, wis 
unaware of his danger until an ominous black 
bull's head, a fatal symbol, was set on the 
table. He put up a fight, but was overpowered 
and executed. 

In 1566 James VI of Seotlind—James 1 
of England—was born hore to Mary Stuart. 

Ih the hovel St, foes, Robert Louis Steven: 
son tells the thrilling story of the castle during 
the Napoleonic Wars, when French military 
prisoners. were confined in its towers. 

Today the custle contains a museum and @ 
TASRUTMENE to Scottish troaps of World War 1 


Windsor, Home of Briwin's Kings 


Of the great inhabited castles, Windsor. 
chief residence of the Kings of Englund for 
some 850 years, is the outstanding example 
(Plate 1). This home of George VE stands 
on tising ground in the Thawes Valley, with 
the town of Windsor at its base, 

William the Cunqueror founded the castle 
on a steep chalk hill above the river, and 
additions have enlarged it dawn the centuries. 
Mich of the present structure dates fron 
Henry HE (1216-12 During World War 
TL Windsor Great ark, south of town, in 
whith fallow deer once roamed at will, was 
plowed up for whiat and other grains. "The 
deer are no more. 

Of Winchester Castle, berun by William the 
Conqueror and finisher! by Heney TH in 1255, 
ouly the Great Hall remains (Plate IV). At 
its western end hangs a representation of 
mythical King Arthur's Round Table, a relic 
believed to have existed in the Lith century. 
The Round Table, repainted by Henry VIM, 
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“Bonnie Scotland, Pustwar Styte/" by Isobel 
Hutchison, im the May, 1946, Nazmyan, Gru 
i Macazrsy,, 


Wa 


shows clearly in the etching, In the Great 
Hall Sir Walter Raleigh was trivd.* 

A square tower «ned a chapel (¢. 1302) are 
the oldest surviving uildings of _Dunndttar 
Castle, near Stonehaven in Scotland (Pinte 
V), but the intrepid Scottish leader Wallace 
took an earlier castle on the sime site in 1297. 

Harlech Castle, in Wales, begun in 1286, 
is superbly situated an a rocky promontory 
rising 200 feet above the sea (Plate VI). 
Three times this stronghold was attacked and 
taken after sieges lasting many months. 

Owen Glendower beat vainly against its 
impregoabi m 1404 until finally, when the 
garrison Inside had heen reduced to 21 men, 
the fortress was forced to surrender. Glen- 
dower then established his daughter, wife of 
the pretender Edmune Mortimer, and her 
ehildren there. When Glendower had been 
beaten in the field, his son-in-law defended 
Harlech for eight months, He fmally died of 
starvation, aud the castle yielded. 

Tts stubborn defense against. the Vorkist 
siege of 1468 inspired the Welsh national 
anthem, March of the Men of Harleck, in 
which its mime lives, forever, 

In Britain's. Civil War, Harlech further 
maintained its reputation for-stalwartness and 
atrength, hut was finally taken over by the 
Welch brother-in-law of Cromwell. 


One of the Oldest Buildings in Britain 

Tover Castle (Plate VID), dating from the 
12th and 13th centuries, contains uhe Pharos 
(ce. &. D. 50), a relic of the original Roman 
fortress, Constructed of Roman bricks ansd 
tufa, the Pharos fs one of the oldest standing 
buildings in’ England. Miraculously, the 
castle escaped serious damage in World War 
TE, although Dover was under continual bom- 
bardment. 

‘The solid grandeur of these great fortresses 
finpresses the bebolder. Look at Tantaflon 
Castle, In East Lothian, at the mouth af the 
Firth of Forth (Mate VIII), Standing right 
on the cliff a hundred sheer feet above the sea, 
ft offers only one approach by land—a narrow 
neck of turf with sea on three sides. Little 
short of treachery could reduce such a fortress 
in the days before modem artillery, Dating 
from the 14th century, it was the seat of the 
Douglases. 

James V, as a youth, besieged the castle in 
1528. A force of 20,000 men, well equipped 
with artillery and o batterihg ram, came 
against it. Tut his 20: siege proved un- 
successful, for the thick walls resisted all 
atanck, 

In 1639 the castle was yielded to the Cove- 
nanters, In 1051, when General Monk at- 
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tucked it, heavy gun were used to breach 
the wall. ‘The defenders retreated to the 
central tower and held out until permitted to 
suitender on good terms. Lt fell into riins 
in the 18th century. 

Arundel Castle is another of the few in this 
series which ore inhabited and in perfect ne 
pair (Plate IX). One of the oldest in Britain, 
it was fourided to guard the Arum River's gap 
here in the chalky South Downs. Much of 
the present building is modern, and many 
additions have been made, In early days the 
seat of the Fitalans, Earls of Arundel, it 
passed to the Howards, Lukes of Norfolk, in 
the 16th century. ‘The castle stands above 
the little town of Arundel, in Sussex. 

In the siege of 1643, Sir William Waller 
broke through the defenses in the town and 
attacked the castle. Seventeen duys of heey 
sieve finally forced the defenders to capitulate, 
After the battle Arundel stood a ruin until 
the tenth Duke of Norfolle began to recon- 
sirmet it in 1786. At tremendous cost it was 
restored to more thin its original magnificence, 

To make way for modern barracks, most of 
the historic buildings of 13th-century Stirling 
Castle (Plate X) have been sacrificed, but the 
Chapel Royal, rebuilt in 1504, still exists 
heside a small garden from which a iight of 
steps ascends to the Douglas Room, In this 
room in 1452 James LU stabbed the Earl of 
Duuglas and tung his body out the window. 

‘The country about Stirling is rife with 
drama, for near by is the eld of Bannockburn 
where Robert Bruce and his little army of 
Scots defeated a host led by Edward in 1314, 

Stirling Castle had an important role in 
British history. [In 1304 it was caprured by 
Edward Loof England after a siege of three 
months, but ten years later it Was retaken by 
Brice after Bannockburn. James I, anid 
probably James ILL and James TV, were horn 
here, and in the High Church the infant Mary 
Queen. of Scuts was crowned, Key fortress of 
Scotland, Stirling was a mighty factor in 
its defense. 


Kenilworth, Home of Romance 
The history of Kenilworth (Mate XI) is 
wrapped up in one of the greatest periods of 
England, In its prime it ranked among the 
inst Inoportant fortresses in the realm, 
Commanding gently rolling country on a 
tributary oof the Avon, Kenilworth was 
founded by Geoffrey de Clinton, Treasurer of 
Henry 1, about 1120. 
In 1402 Queen Elizabeth presented the 
*Sce Winchester, Enalind's Earhy Capital” by 
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British Custles, Tlistory in Stone 


castle to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leivester, 
who.spebt enormous sums enlarging it and en- 
tertained his royal patroness here in the mag- 
nificent style described hy Scott in Kenilworth, 

When Cromwell gave the castle tu some of 
his officers, they demotished it and divided the 
Innd into farms for themselves. After the 
Restoration it passed, hopelessly mined, into 
the possession of the Parls of Clarendan, 

Even as Kenilworth stands today, stark and 
deserted, something: of its old magnificence 
rerouting. 

A combined fortress ancl fortified town with 
a mile of walls and 21 towers is Conway 
Castle, in north Wales (Plate XID). Built for 
King Edward | by Henry de Elreton, it was 
completed in 1284. 1 remained intact until 
the Great Rebellion, when it underwent two 
sieges. In 1465 it was plundered of all its 
usable timber, lead, and iron, 


Conway Built for the Ages 


Conway is so well constructed that when 
part of a tower fell cut through undermining, 
ic did not disintegrate ani was difficult to 
break apart for restoration, 

Few of the castles I etched are inhabited, 
but some are being protected from decay, by 
the National Trust * and by other means, 
Some, like Caernarvon and Warwick, 
us to picture their former grandeur (lates 
NII and XIV). Think of them in their 
heyday, standing gaunt and menacing but 
peopled with knights and ladies, men-at-arms 
and retainers—small, self-contained towns. 

Since books were few, and the ability to 
ftead was w rare feat, the fortress dwellers must 
have had little to talk about. News traveled 
slowly, and a courier was their only contact 
with the otitside world. Nevertheless, they 
seem fo have been fully as happy us we. We 
are entertained; th ntertained themselves. 

Castles built for military purposes reached 
their apex in the early 14th century, when 
the government of England) was carried on 
within their walls: From that time the need 
for great fortified strongholds began to decline. 

Caernarven is simflar to Conway in arrange- 
ment, but it is easily euishable by its 
polygonal towers. The castle stands on a 
tocky platform commanding the svuthwestern 
end of the Menai Strait in Wales. There are 
two main entrances—the King’s Gate on the 
north and the Queen's Gate on the cast. 

Cyernarvon was the most important of Ed- 
ward I's six fortresses in Wales, 

5 eliteda, daughter of Alfred the 
Great, is believed to have made -a strong 
fortification ow the site of Warwick Castle 
(Phite XIV), which lies along the Avon antl 
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is the seat of the Earl of Warwick, Wiliam 
the Conqueror founded a castle here-+ 

Leeds Castle, though much altered since its 
beginning in the 13th century, retains the 
atmosphere of its period (Mate XV), Still 
inhabited, it is in perfect repair. It has an 
exquisite setting, being almost entirely sur- 
rounded by water and hacked by woods. 

When Queen Isabelln, fragile wife of Ed- 
ward I], cme one night to demand admission 
to the castle, the castellan refused, being with- 
out the King's orrlers, At the same time he 
sent forth a shower of arrows. The Queen 
then influenced the King fo have the castle 
besieged. The eastellan was captured with 
others and banged above the drawbridge. 

Here Henry V received Emperor Sigismund 
and imprisoned his stepmother foun for pritc- 
ticing witchcraft. For the same alleged of- 
tense, Elvanor, wife of good Duke Humphrey 
of Gloucester, was tried here. 

This romantic castle in Kent also has 
Americun connections, for it was the home of 
Lord Culpeper, early Governor of Virginia, 
and of his grandson, Lord Fairfax, patron of 
the young George Washington. 

At the time of my: visit to Leeds it was a! 
military hospital, The coming snd going of 
Army vebicles and the presence of nurses and 
sildier patients seemed to recapture some of 
the life of its early days, This vitality Is 
denied to many of the custles, somber ruins 
having no occupants but pigeons, bats, or 
perhaps a solitary vixen raising her brood 
amid the fallen masonry, 

In Sussex, on the River Rother, stands 
Bojiany Castle (Plate XVI), built in 1386 
and dismantled during the Civil War. t was 
erected by Sir Kdward Dalyngrugge, who 
served under the Black Prince in France and 
used fat of his spoils of war to establish 
himself ina castle as a manor lord, Bodiam 
was built all at once. 

As I sketched these castles, 1 contrasted 
them with the cathedrals which T had pre- 
viously drawn for the Natiowat, Groorarinic 
Magazine? | With few exceptions, the castles 
were lifeless ruins, all pageantry june. But 
the cathedrals, -with glorious stained glass auc 
carving all in perfect order, were living things 
which even the German bombing hosts had 
Jeft almost untouched. Cathedrals of religion 
stand intact, while many of the castles, built 
for war, ate in ruins, 

*See, in the National Genguarnme MAcaywi, 
“Preervation of Enilund’s Historic und Seenic Treas 
ures," hy Bri, Underwood, April, 1 

* See “How Warwick Was Phore: 
by Maynard Qweb Williams, Ju 

2 See “Cathedrals of Eneland," tw 
son, Decetnbier, 1930, 
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Adventures with the Survey Navy 


By Tkying Jotsson 


HIS Is the story of the “Survey Navy.” 

Tt is told belatedly, for Titthe could be 

4aid during the war, Naw, though 
peace has come. few citizens have any fealizt- 
don of the important part that survey crews 
pluyed in winning the war in the Pacific. 
Navy’ was the nickname affec- 
bestowed upon the survey ships of 
the Navy's Hydrographic Office by the men 
who served them, 

Not imuch fighting was expected of these 
lightly armed vessels, “Their job was to chart 
a Toute to Tokyo through a constellation of 
question-mark islands and past vicious reefs 
hurking in ambush for ships, Survey Navy, 
often working ahead of the fighting fleets, had 
to blaze a trail beset by the deadliest hazards 
of man and Nature (map, page 135). 

War in the remotest recesses of the Pacific 
compelled the Navy to rely in many instances 
on navigational charts a century old, These 
bore the vaguest directions, sueh as: ‘This 
island reported to lie 1} miles ENE of pusi- 
tion shown,” or “Many uncharted reefs exist; 
proceed! with native pilot and good light.” 

As one consequence of the lack of charts. 
the U. $. S$. South Dekota, one of the few 
American battleships in the South Seas during 
the desperate summer of 1942, ripped her 
bottom on an unreported coral head. 


Old Chart Gosts Japan a Batile 


Japan's costliest example demonstrated the 
folly of attempting an invasion without aveu- 
Tate charts. 

On a gloomy night off New Guinea in 
August, 1942, the enemy fleet groped inte 
Milne Bay with the aid of the best available 
chart—one printed by the British nearly a 
hundred years ago, 

Twelve miles up the bay the Jupanese 
landed, expecting to surprise the Australian 
airfield and its defenders. ‘oo lite the Nips 
found themselves mired In a swamp three 
miles from their goal. Many were slaughtered 
by the Aussies: others were thrown back into 
the sea. 

This disaster, the direct result of a faulty 
chart, broke the back of the enemys drive 
on Australia. 

My work a a clyilian steered me into the 
Hydrographic Office's surv As owner and 
skipper of the Yanker, a schooner carrying 
6,000 square feet of sail, [had explored scores 
of fitth-known Pacific islands * Long before 
the war, prowls around the coral ate 
Vvinced me that charts were grossly Inadequate, 


mt 


War caught me in Hawaii, scvising the 
Navy on locations for new South Sea hoses 
Tn Pearl Harbor sinod the UL § Sumaer. 
the Navy's special survey ship, then a veteran 
of 26 years’ service. Originally the U_S, S, 
Bushnell, 9 submarine tender, she had heen 
converted into a survey ship in 1938 (page 
132), Swetwrr got off to a fighting start 
December 7, 1941, when one of her three-inch 
guns exploded the first Japanese torpedoplanc 
in mid-air. 

Destiny brought ws together. Of all the 
Navy assignments available, hone could have 
suited me better than duty as navigator 
aboard the Sumer, with rank of Lieutenant 
Commander, T was eager to make charts. 
What 7 never counted on was the adventure 
attending a pencil-and-paper job, 


We Take Over a Coral Solitude 


Th 1942 the Sumer was detailed to load 
Marines and take oyer the Wallis Istands 
(Hes Wallis), a Frenchsrwned gre wp between, 
Samoa and Wij, T was assigned to the party 
becuuse, I heliewe, 1 was the only Navy man 
who had been to Wallis before the war. 

T remembered from my Yankee digs that 
Uvén, the main island of the Wallis group, 
was surrounded by a coral reef whose dan- 
gerous ligoon channel already had clitimed 
several ships. For safety's sake, we entered 
the channel on m slack tide, which lasted 
harely 15 minutes. 

As pilot, 1 took station in the crow’s-nest. 
There | looked deep into the clear water, just 
as I did from the Voakee'’s square-sail yard 
a few years earlier, We were nervous lest an 
enemy shell end Gur survey before it began. 

Quietly we sneaked into the lagoon and 
anchored, hoping we hadn'; been detected. 
Then we headed for shore in motor whalehoats 
and survey boats: In this stage of the war, 
none of us dreamed of the ingenious assault 
landing craft still to comet 

My job was to lead the small boats across 
the reef-choked Lagoon, plant buoys to show 
others the way, and locate a landing plice, 

For a quarter-hour our open whaleboat 
fade a perfect target, but not a shot rang 
out, The jungle remained silent but ominaus. 
Where were the Japanese, 1 wondered. 

Beating the Mutrines ashore for once, 1 ran 
ee “Westward Hound in dhe Vandre,” by Irving 
Jobment,, Nazp Gino Manic January, 


Bell Gomvenar, Nariowat (tenueyenic Macarwr, 
July, 1944, 


The N 


USS. Sten 


Whertwye the amphibious forces # 

{of the tivtting ships In four 
hot down the first to; 
tricky Lasoon (ni 
white paint for gu 


tim 
elovntiase 

el maronned herself i 
he has still to oxKhamee he 


cud 


for the sheltering tr Then memory guided 
me a lonoly mile through the bwsh 0a native 
village and the chief's howe, TLuckily he 
remembered me. He sald we were the first 
visitors he had seen in 17 months, For or 
we were ahead of the Japanese! 

Since many more Marines were due soon in 
s too large to enter the higoon, the 4: 
Ja crew to blast out a landing, 
ers, plant buoys, and sound 2 small 


Within three days we hat) sufficient inv 
formation to prepare a rough chart, | drew 
the sketch on my knee. A printed copy was 


handed to cach boat cuxswain as he entered 


Sumner a Seadoing Printing Plant 


4 Frenehanade chart of Wallis logked ge 
in paper, but Hydrographic engin de- 
tected some ¢ discrepancies, For ex 


an extra half-mile of 


ample, the mi 


ional Geographic Mugazine 


nse Eteupes 


Pacific there went the lightly wrmed Swans es 
underwent Tepeater! alt attack sulfiered iy serious 
ne al Pearl Harbor (page 131). Once the 350-font 


won here off. Curugao, Nitheriands West In 


island which we could find nowt Oh- 
viously a new chart was needed, 
weacr owas the ship to de the job, She 


ut charts 
¢. In her drafting room 
sinters and carlagraphers 
‘sat their exacting work (page 
he hand-drawn chart was cr 
aphers and platemukers worked 
without Pp until they had prepared zinc 
plates. Then printers, starting the lithignaphic 
press, ran off thousands of copies in five colors. 

None of these processes meant anything, 
however, without the essential raw material 
a winstaking, aecurate survey, ‘To make 
original sury the Sumer carried 14 small 
boats They worked around islands and in 
sheltered waters 

Tn larger open-water areas the ship herself 
took soundings an predetermined lines, keep- 


was a flosting print shop, turning 
for 


immediate us 
opraphic 
spont long how 
143). When 
plete, phot 
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ing a recerd of her exact poaition, The navi 
gaitor——remember, T was one—gol a daylong 
workout, He bard te plot horizontal sextant 
angles. tal by quartermasters every three 
to five minutes. Me also conned the ship. 
When he sighted an undiscovered shoal—and 
many’s the time!—he had to change the ship's 
course quickly. 

However, part of our work was done while 
the ship was wt anchor in harbors and lagoons, 
There | look a rest a5 navigator, only to be- 
come the Siwaner's diving officer, 

Tn order to make underwater movies, I had 
Jearned a little about diving whilé on the 
Yankee. Now 1 couldn't wait to leum more. 


Learning Dynamite by Trial and Error 


My diving started in a certain lagoon in the 
Wallis group which the Sumner was charting 
as a battleship and carrier anchorage, As 
these ships were on their way, we had Iitth 
time to le Imagine our concern when a 
survey of the entrance channel revealed coral 
heads—formations built by corgls’ stony 
skeletons—which no battleship could pass. 
Pearl Harbor could mot send dynamite spe- 
cialists In thme; so we te on the job, As 
none of us had done much underwater blast- 
ing, we started Jearning the hard way. 
Koawing that on the surface one stick of 
dynamite would knock a 50-gallon drum a 
hundred feet high, we used a single stick for 
the first churge under water, For detonution 
we attached a long wire to an electric cup and 
then hacked off as far as possible, “Ready— 
fi wo moment nothing:seemed to hap- 
Finally a bubble rose and burst quietly. 

Following that fiaseo, we increased the 
charge till we were using 80 sticks, an entire 
box at dtime, Luter, sametimes, we fired 80 
boxes In a single charge. Our blasting wire 
eoubled us to back off only 155 yards. Once 
the shock knacked our whalebuat's engines off 
their beds and bounced the batteries three feet 
high. We learned something every ai 

So many lagoons were unable to ac 
date our big ships that the blasting of coral 
heads became supremely important. Usually 
we blasted as we surveyed. Then the car- 
lographe: corporated the changes as they 
crew their charts, 

To many of the South Pacific islinds the 
Summer was the first actual sim of war. In 
the beginning the natives brought gifts of 
fruits, vegetables, chickens, and tapa cloth, 
Asif for fun, they carried Iumber and cement 
(o mountaintops and cleared jungle paths with 
muchetes, 

Native naiveté soon wore off, hoy 
hoets stopped fishin 
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Five tone of steel Kinge skyward on a Pacific idund, 
Navy riggers may be volun their work ic 
hhasiedout as Wo strenuous Tn tricky suct they 
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they carry steel on. thy 
often up moupitains Hist top ties and 
ills to give instruments an unobstructed views so it 
gennrally stretches its full 100 fect <paue 141), 
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A Whalebout Fixes the Position of a Shoal Snagged by Wire-dragging Vessels 
Tn this intindedt a e its be 
rele v4 Here the wire b 
A waman (left) will ren t 
brood of stall bouts “These devote lung hours tw drugs 


at podepth of 
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A Dukew 
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Like a Whale on a Beach, 0 Piloted Torpedo Lies Stranded in Ulithi, Solving a Riddle 


at § 
shall never f 


importance japane vw water, I tackle 
only a helmet wit 
k hull, 


Adventures 
down unother deck, only to find myself 
blocked ly a heavy steel hu This 
door | pried open, but the ship's fist, 
some 40 degrees, inunediately swung it 
Jed to hole 
1 save a return trip fr 
1 the string holding up ms 


shut. Clearly 
that hatch. 


Then I blundered downward again, 
My lifeline twisted around so many car- 
ners that T couldnt signal the tencler, 
Stagnant water ruse within a few inches 


my nosé, Clad in open helmet, 1 
could pot the overwhelming 
stench, 


Meeting the Dead jn Davy Jones's 
Loeker 

Then, of all the horrors, a mushy, 
climmy object brushed across my hare 
stomach, As 7 pushed it away I felt— 
or did 1 inna, the sweep of long, 
cold fingernails, My only thought was 
iin escape at once 

Then in the blackness my helmet 
strack steel. That hatch had come 
down, my stout air hose having dislodged 


ne? 


the string! Luckily | was still receiving 
alr. 

Sudden she giimost caused me to 
fiass ott. That emotion wits succeeded 
by terrible anger for haw 


heen so care! rs braln i 
never quite clear when he is working 
under pressure.) A flash of solitict 
forced the conclusion that | had te p 
open the hatch or stay down forever, f 
we had no extra diving gear for a rescu 

Vhere was agonizing uncertainty until 
my fingers discovered a why to apply 
leverage. The hatch slowly lifter! 

When | came up, the pumpers won- 
dered what harl kept me so long 
Months later a Navy salvage crew 
ised the Avkutsueéi for a detailed in 
spection, 

Qur next big job took us around | 
boyne Lagoon, in the Louisiade Archi- 
peligo, bit the vastern end New 
Guini Here the Sinner, 
Inunchoeed ya ahead of the 


landing a 


armel fire 


5 prepling an alternate way to get at 
Rabaul, the major hese base ony 
New Br (page 1 

Numbers of enemy: planes, bound on 


missions, flew high pverhead. Having 
ited the Simaer, the Japanese sent 
a few planes after each rai, but they 
found nothing. Forewarned, we were 


surveving over thé horizon, 
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Navy sent a plar Tar without 2 perceptible bump. 
our latest survey mformation so it wouldn't ‘vidently the native pilot, who knew ex- 
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Litthe-known Nukufetau, one tion of the Sumner's 18-foot drat 


cup, was OUF next objective. Two we sound 
clormine whether jis ani 
could) accommodate the invasion fleel soon 
to Le flung against Tarawa, one of the Gilbert 
Islands (page 143) 

Judged by the bundred-year-vld sketch Now, having 
chart, the lagoon appeared to be a fine 4 r 
chorage for large ships. 'T! 3 route, Char diving team went 
sounding in the entrance 4 inte action, Before it w leave, we 
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‘The survey of Two Jima proved the most 
thrilling, difteult, amd dangerous of all, T 
shall never forget our appmach early one 
morning. 

Mount Suribachi loomed owt of the smoke. 
Flashes rese from the fleet's biz suns ham- 
mering the Japanese in their hide-outs. 

Stursmer anchored a thousand yards off the 
sloping shore at one end of the front line, 
where the 4th Marines faced the enemy. So 
close, yet in a way so remote, wus the Siomner 
that we seemed to be watching a war movie 
on a screen, Reality took charge, howevir, 
when enemy shelis came our wily. 


Sumner's Expedition to Mount Surihachi 

Our first job was to rugh a survey for harbor 
development near the front line. Sumner’s 
crew men worked under sniper fire in small 
bouts und beside the Marines ashore, As 
bullets splashed near by, they found jt dift- 
cult to concentrate on sextant angles. 

Lt. Comdr, John A, Stirton, Chief Hyudro- 
graphic Engineer, wanted the first survey sig- 
nal put atop Mount Suribachi, where the 
Marines had just hoisted the American fag 
(February 23, 1945). 

Though bullets still swirled around the 
mountain, Ensign L. V, Elliott, a fighting 
Texan, figured he could make the top with six 
selected men, Loaded with carbines and full 
fighting equipment, they started out. 


Color Guard Retrns Safely 


Using binoculars, we aboard the ship 

vatched our compatiions’ slew progress, 
ally thelr sigma appeared alongside the 
flag. All sever. men came back alive (page 
Waa). 

Eliott and bis gun-toting gang were de- 
tailed to erect more sury muuls along the 
shore. In two weeks, while completing the 
job, they killed 21 Japanese ave captured’ 6. 

It did not take the enemy Jong to figure 
out that the yachtlike Sumner must be carry- 
ing the President of the United Stutes, or at 
least a cargo of five-star admirals. They 
poured volleys at us from eaves in the hills, 
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Urageing their artillery back into the earth 
after firing a couple of rounds, 

Fortunately, their aim was por, but a dud 
did crash aboard, killing one man and wound: 
ing three. 

Meanwhile, two American destroyers and 
a cruiser gave us protection by firing over 
our heads into the gin caves. Eyery salve 
jarted the Sumner, Things finally got so het 
that we moved back a few lundred yards, 

Determination of Iwo Jim's exact position 
on the planet was a hird fob, hecause the 
island, built of volcanic ashes, was so loose 
at the joints that it refused to stay still. We 
were trying to use the astrolabe, a delicate 
instrument employed for determining posi- 
tions by the stars. 


Demolition lusts Shoke Instruments 


Gunfire wand demolition blasts, shaking the 
entire islind, made observations inaccurate 
within a thousand yards. Even bulidoser 
vibrations upset cur calculations. 

Finally we were compelled to maroon our 
astrolabe party on a bare but solid patch of 
rock half a mile from Iwo Jima, There the 
men built a five-ton concrete pillar to hold 
the instrument steady and a shelter to ward 
off the wind. 

Tisregarding land-mass errors, they were 
able to locate a spot not much larger than 
a barrel head. Such extreme accuracy was 
needed for the sake of secret Loran navi- 
gational installations. 

‘oday the war is over, and T am again a 
civilian skipper, sailing a brigantine; but the 
survey work is never finished, The Hydro- 
yraphic Office carries on. Our Navy, Mer- 
chant Marine, and Air Forces need more and 
better charts. of the world’s tar cormers.* 


* Ser alo, in the Natiowar Gronaaritic: Macazerr 
Victory’s Portrait in the Murianas,” hy Lt William 
Franklin Draper, November. 45, “Springbearde to 
Tokyo." by Willard Price, Octolwr, 19445 “Guam— 
Perch of the China Clippers” by Margaret M. Hig 
git, July, 1933, “Amerivan pfindérs dn the Pa- 

William =H. Nicks May, 1046; amt 
“Wour Nawy ay Peace Insurance,” by Aim, Chester 
W. Nimite, June, 1946 
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